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General Semantics: 


A Tool for the Counselor 


HENRY CLAY LINDGREN 


Director of the Guidance Center and Associate Professor of Psychology, 


San Francisco State College 


URING THE PAST ten years: most profes- 
D sional workers in the field of guidance 
have acquired, through readings or discus- 
sions, at least a superficial acquaintanceship 
with the teachings of general semantics. A 
review of the literature, however, indicates 
that the potential value of the general 
semantics approach to counseling is as yet 
unexplored and unrealized. It is the pur- 
pose of this discussion to point out some of 
the ways in which general semantics can 
serve the counselor in his role of promoting 
the optimum adjustment of individuals. 

Although the scope of this paper does not 
permit discussing the principles of general 
semantics at length, the following brief 
list of some of its fundamental concepts may 
aid in orienting the reader: 


1. A word or symbol is not the thing it 
represents—it is an abstraction; hence, 
it should not be confused with the 
thing it represents. (£.g., a man’s 
1.Q. is not his intelligence. ) 

2. No two people, events, ideas, places, 
or things are identical; hence, our 
predictions, generalities, and systems 
of classification are limited. (E.g., 
the specific behavior of a ‘‘neuras- 
thenic’’ cannot be predicted in all 
situations. ) 

3. Words and symbols have both denota- 
tive and connotative aspects, and no 
single word, event, or symbol will be 
interpreted the same way by different 
persons, either denotatively or con- 
notatively. (£.g., not everyone is de- 
pressed at becoming unemployed. ) 


For more complete discussions of genc 
semantics, the reader is referred to the 
ings of Hayakawa, Johnson, and othe 
listed in the bibliography. There he will 
find that general semantics epitomizes at 
synthesizes the results of thinkiu ry and ex 
perimentation which have culminated in 
what we term the “‘scientific method."’ He 


will find, further, that general 


a discipline which engenders objectivity, 
encourages scientific skepticism, and pro 
motes a probing awareness or alertness wit 


respect to the linguistic and symbolic aspects 


of individual and group behavior. 
Clients Viewed in Different Light 

The counselor who employs general seman- 
tics in his professional life sees the client in 
a different light. Information which has 
hitherto been routifte¢ly entered on the data 
sheet during an initial interview takes on 
new meanings, for the counselor discovers 
that it is not the recorded facts which are 
sO important; it is the client's reaction to 
and evaluation of them. 

For example, the fact that a client comes 
from a broken home becomes important to 
the semantically oriented counselor in terms 
of (1) the client’s present reaction to this 
aspect of his past, and (2) the observable 
effects of this background on the client's 
behavior. The broken home has no signifi- 
cance as a discrete fact; the counselor rejects 
any tendency to classify this client a; ‘‘the 
broken-home He does not 
reject the findings of studies which m-y in- 
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dicate that persons who come from broken 
homes have a greater tendency toward 
emotiona! maladjustment, but the counselor's 
knowledge of these data creates an awareness 
which enables him to open up new con- 
versational leads, to explore the significance 
of otherwise unrelated facts, and, in short, 
to handle the interview more skilfully. The 
counselor who is skilled in general-semantic 
discipline would not arbitrarily classify the 
client as a probable or potential neurotic. 

Admittedly this places a new burden on 
the counselor. He must not only view the 
client objectively and sympathetically from 
without; he must also view the client's 
environment objectively and empathetically 
from within. In other words, using the tools 
of the interview he must see the client's 
world as it appears to the client himself. 
Counselor's Approach 

If the counselor is successful in this maneu- 
ver he will see the client's environment in 
terms of its denotation as well as its con- 
notation—in terms of its real and its sym- 
bolic elements. To illustrate: the weekly 
trip to the employment office for an unem- 
ployment check constitutes a series of acts 
which are denotatively similar for thousands 
of unemployed persons. They appear on 
the appointed days, they stand in line, they 
are interviewed, they get their checks. 
Yet each of these persons interprets this 
similar series of events in a different way. 
Some regard the process with shame and 
loathing; others have varying degrees of 
guilt feelings; some have the feeling of 
triumph at receiving the check; still others 
feel depressed and inadequate. This simple 
act is regarded by one person as a threat to 
his existence; another accepts it with evident 
enjoyment. 

Because of the proclivity of individuals to 
react in different ways to similar situations, 
the counselor who operates on general- 
semantic principles assumes people are dif- 
ferent, not similar; hence, he is less likely 
to be tricked into unnecessary or unwar- 
ranted generalization, classification, or pre- 
diction. He finds himself taking a less 
dominant role in the counseling process; 
he tends toward a ‘‘less-directive,’’ client- 


centered approach. He sees his chief func- 
tion as aiding the client in the self-achieve 
ment of optimum adjustment, rather than 
imposing Ais solution of the client's prob- 
lems. 


Discussion of Job Fields 


The counselor who employs the general- 
semantic approach is cautious and skilful 
in discussing even such every-day phenomena 
as occupations. The varying orientation and 
backgrounds of his clients show him clear}; 
that there is no such thing as ‘‘the profes- 
sion of engineering."’ ‘‘Engineering’’ has 
for each counselee a different meaning, 
speaking both denotatively and connota- 
tively. From a denotative point of view, 
the semantic gap between concept and ac- 
tuality which exists in the minds of most 
college freshmen, for example, is due pri- 
marily to lack of familiarity with the tasks, 
skills, and requirements of the profession. 

This deficiency can sometimes be remedied 
by assigning readings in occupational liter- 
ature. However, if the ‘profession of engi- 
neering’’ connotes something highly desir- 
able in the eyes of the client—something to 
be fought and bled for—the client will find 
it difficult, if not impossible, to interpret 
and evaluate his reading in the light of his 
own experiences, abilities, and potentialities, 
particularly if his insight into the nature 
and extent of his deficiencies is limited 
The counselor who approaches a client's 
problems from the viewpoint of general 
semantics should have greater success in 
aiding his client to benefit from the reading of 
occupational material because, being aware 
of the possible existence of semantic blocks, 
he has prepared the client for realistic ac- 
ceptance of facts. 


Ideas on Teaching 
Stereotyped 


Discussion of the teaching profession also 
frequently leads to semantic difficulties, for 
widely accepted, stereotyped concepts (or 
“signal reactions,’ as general semanticists 
term them) tend to interfere with rationa! 
discussion of that profession. To large 
segments of the population the “‘stereotype’’ 
for the teacher, particularly the teaching 
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male, runs somewhat as follows: “‘A teacher 
is a person who is unable to make a living 
at more competitive forms of employment 
and is therefore content to eke out an un- 
happy existence on the miserable pittance 
allowed him by generous taxpayers.”’ 

Although the widespread comment in- 
cident to recent awakening of the general 
public to the fact that the nation’s teachers 
are grossly underpaid has aided the profession 
economically, it has also served to reinforce 
this stereotype. The person who “‘thinks’’ 
on an emotionalized level, in terms of stereo- 
types or signal reactions, has little difficulty 
arriving at decisions inasmuch as he sees 
everything in terms of black or white. 
Hence, he has no trouble in rejecting teach- 
ing as a career, since he regards it as merely 
an unpleasant stereotype rather than as a 
living profession, composed of men and 
women who ‘enjoy reasonably normal, suc- 
cessful, and happy lives, and whose status 
is constantly improving. 


Technique Against Stereotypes 


There is, of course, no standardized seman- 
tic formula for dispelling delusions such as 
this stereotype represents. One technique, 
however, consists of discussing the life values 
the client expects to derive from his future 
occupation. If it seems appropriate, various 
aspects of the teaching profession are then 
discussed with particular regard to the 
client’s values, but without mentioning the 
word “‘teaching”’ or any of the words usually 
associated with the profession. The client 
is thus given an opportunity to discuss the 
profession in an objective manner without 
reference to his stereotype. When the client 
has accepted sufficient information on which 
to base an unbiased evaluation of the pro- 
fession, the word ‘“‘teacher’’ is at length in- 
troduced. 

If the stereotype has had a particularly 
strong hold on the client, he may then state: 
“Well, I like to do all those things we were 
talking about, but I certainly wouldn't like 
to be a teacher."’ In case the client has been 
able to accept the new concept of the teach- 
ing profession and eliminate the “‘signal 
reaction,’ his response may be: ‘‘Well, 
I've never thought before that I would like 


teaching, but you have given me something 
new to think about.” 

It is frequently necessary in school coun 
seling or in Veterans Administration advise 
ment to ‘‘down-grade"’ a client who aspires 
to professional heights but whose chan 
of success are small or virtually non-existen 
There is an unfortunate tendency on the part 
of many counselors who feel themselves 
possessed of superior knowledge—in the form 
of test scores, familiarity with entrance re 
quirements of professional schools, and 
transcripts of grades—to step into their 
clients’ lives and reset the controls, as it 
were, by saying: ‘‘No, your marks won't 
admit you into medical school, and your 
intelligence test scores indicate that you 
couldn't make the grade even if you were 
admitted. Furthermore, your scores on the 
interest inventory indicate that you ought 
to be in some sort of clerical work."’ 


General-Semantic Point 
of View 


This type of statement is indefensible from 


a general-semantic point of view on several 
counts. A counselor who has the gencra! 
semantic approach to hts work would 


make a statement which threatens th 


integrity of his client’s psychological de 
fenses. As Wendell Johnson says, **. . . noth 
ing is gained by dressing the truth up lik 
a scarecrow’. [3, p. 407] If the client lacks 


the insight to evaluate his own deficiencies, 
and it becomes administratively necessary to 
refuse or reject him, such rejection is worded 
in a way to permit the client to accept the 
observable facts and relate them to his own 
present and future. Furthermore, the coun- 
selor is prepared to discuss substitute voca- 
tional goals which may be more likely to 
satisfy the client's aspirational needs. 

From the general-semantic point of view, 
the second flaw in the statement to the would- 
be medical student cited above is the use of 
the emotionally charged word “‘intelligence."’ 
The inference of inferior intelligence can be 
a blow of traumatic magnitude to a sensit ve, 
emotional person. Although the use of the 
word “‘intelligence’’ in connection with a 
test may be semantically defensible when 
used among psychologists, its use with the 
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lay public involves a concept which is on a 
different level of abstraction. In order to 
avoid semantic blocking or complete mis- 
understanding, it is advisable to use the 
terms ‘“‘aptitudes’’ or ‘‘abilities.”’ 

In other words, it is quite possible to dis- 
cuss with the counselee such neutral concepts 
as “‘reading ability’’ or “‘academic aptitude”’ 
without his feeling that he is a disgrace to 
his family, or that the counselor is inferring 
that he is not quite compos mentts. 


Undue Stress on 
Test Scores 

A third type of semantic misdemeanor ap- 
pearing in the quotation cited above is that 
of misinterpretation of test scores. Coun- 
selors deal routinely with test scores to such 
an extent that these symbols assume reality 
of their own, apart from the behaviors, 
populations, and concepts they symbolize. 
As a result, counselors tend to place undue 
stress on and credence in scores made on 
psychological tests. These misinterpreta- 
tions range from ‘*You can never complete a 
college education with an I.Q. of 105"’ to 
““According to this interest test you have a 
lot of persuasive ability and probably ought 
to be a minister."’ 

In the first instance the counselor means, 
rather, that a high percentage of persons 
whose scores on “‘intelligence’’ tests are in 
the neighborhood of 105 1.Q. fail or drop 
out before they have completed a college 
course; hence, the chances of this particular 
client’s succeeding in college are consider- 
ably poorer than average. The counselor's 
absolute statement is not in keeping with the 
fact that some persons of 105 I.Q. are gradu- 
ated from college. In the case of the second 
statement, the counselor has become so ac- 
customed to dealing with test scores as 
absolutes—as ‘‘facts’’ rather than symbols— 
that he has confused “‘interest’’ with ‘‘abil- 
ity."’ This is a very common error. 

There are a number of reasons for the 
spurious charm and attraction which test 
scores have for counselors. A test score has 
a nice, round sound of finality, and the 
counselor who is seeking ‘‘the answer’ to 
his client's problems rather than attempting 
to aid him to make his own adjustment all 
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too easily finds ‘‘the answer"’ in the “‘right’’ 
score on the “‘right”’ test. 


Tests Can Be 
Misleading 

Test makers and publishers are in part 
responsible for this sort of shadow-play 
Tests and scales by their very titles put forth 
not-too-subtle, unwarranted claims to mea- 
sure traits, interests, aptitudes, personality 
deviations, and abilities. Although test 
authors have in some instances shown proof 
that some of these traits do exist and that 
their tests can measure them, they have been 
less able to demonstrate operationally the 
nature of the traits which are being measured. 
Scientifically this is unfortunate, because 
scores made on the tests thus lack meaning 
in relation to the social environment. Hence, 
they should be used with caution (if at all 
in classifying or predicting the behavior of 
an individual. 

Unfortunately, it is easier, cheaper, and 
quicker to run reliability studies on a psy- 
chological measuring instrument and validate 
it with other tests (which were probably 
validated with still other tests) than to 
validate a test with life situations. But the 
demand for tests is so great that they are 
rushed into print without sufficient valida- 
tion, and are bought by those who are more 
eager to believe than to doubt. 

The general semanticist, however, is not 
misled by test titles and misleading claims 
to validity. Before he selects any test as 
applicable to a client's life situation it must 
be able to yield scores which have meaning 
in terms of human behavior, and not in terms 
of some internally consistent, abstract test 
world which bears no measurable, functiona! 
relationship to the world of reality. 


The General Semanticist 


General semantics recommends itself as a 
counseling tool because it enables the coun 
selor to become a more effective agent to 
help the client to use his own resources in 
achieving adjustment. Because the coun- 
selor disciplined in general semantics realizes 
that no two persons interpret similar events 
and environmental phenomena in a similar 
manner, he is cautious about unwarranted 
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generalizations or arbitrary classifications 
and endeavors to discover how each client 
interprets his environment. He recognizes 
that individuals tend to evaluate and react 
to occupations and other phenomena of sym 
bolic import in terms of more or less emo- 
cionalized “signal reactions’ or 

types. Because he is aware of this tendency 
he is careful in preparing his client semanti- 
cally before discussing occupational informa- 
tion or test scores. 

The semantically oriented counselor avoids 
using emotionally charged words in discuss- 
ing a Cclient’s abilities, particularly when 
there is danger of breaking down his psy- 
chological defenses. A counselor who is 


*“sterco- 


J In addition to his current directorial position at San Francisco State College, 


trained in general semantics has a healthy. 
scientifically grounded skepticism with re- 
spect to psychological tests and their scores 


does so in terms of 


If he uses them at all, he 
their operational meanings, and he never 
confuses a test score with the level and kind 


of behavior it is supposed to symbolize 
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School Administrators Want Help 


CLIFFORD E. ERICKSON 


Director, Institute of Counseling, Testing and Guidance, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 


HE ADMINISTRATOR 1s the key person in 
ye development of an adequate program 
of guidance services. Without his personal 
understanding, participation, and support 
the program has a meager chance to succeed. 
In the past, we have not appreciated his 
vital role and we have not enlisted the sup- 
port of administrators 

In order to determine the attitudes of 
school administrators, the Institute of Coun- 
seling, Testing and Guidance surveyed a 
sampling of school administrators of Michi- 
gan in February and March, 1948. These 
administrators were contacted by question- 
naire,' being grouped as follows: 


Groups Administrators Number 
l School Superintendents 107 
(Every fourth name was 
selected from the Michi- 
gan Education Directory) 

2 High School Principals 118 
‘Every fourth name was 
selected from the Michi- 
gan Education Directory) 

3 Junior High School Princi- 

pals 42 
(Every fourth name was 
selected from the Michi- 
gan Education Directory) 
4 Superintendents of Large 
Cities 46 
(The superintendents of 
the largest cities of the 
state were selected) 


1 A copy of the questionnaire can be secured from the 
Institute of Counseling, Testing and Guidance, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 


5 Principals of Large High 
Schools 48 
(The principals of the 
largest high schools of 
the state were selected) 
ToTaL 361 


The schools surveyed represented all types 
and sizes of schools in all sections of the 
state. Completed blanks were returned by 
82 per cent of the administrators. They 
were asked to indicate the degree of impor- 
tance they attached to securing outside 
assistance in developing twenty-three aspects 
of the guidance program. Space was pro- 
vided for them to suggest other types of 
help, but since the coverage of problems was 
sufficiently complete few additional sugges- 
tions were made. 

Tasze I, following, presents the responses 
of all of the administrators on the twenty- 
three services named in the questionnaire. 
A Summary of 
Survey Findings 

1. Nearly one-half (44 per cent) indicated 

that they very much desired help on al! 
of the twenty-three major services 
listed; nearly three-fourths (74 per 
cent) stated that they wanted help 
(much or very much). Fewer than one- 
tenth (9 per cent) indicated that our- 
side help could be of little assistance 
2. On-campus training activities were 
listed as of the greatest importance 
These items included: some guidance 
training for all prospective teachers 
(Rank 1); providing concise and help- 
ful bulletins (Rank 2); providing an 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS WANT HELP 


TABLE | 


Rank of Items in Importance* 


Encourage all prospective teachers to secure some 

work in guidance courses as a part of their teacher 

training 

Provide concise and practical bulletins dealing 

with specific phases B ew guidance program 

Continue an extensive on-campus training pro- 

gram to supply more trained counselors 

Assist in developing a better program of furnishing 

educational and occupational information to 

pupils 

Sponsor guidance conferences for counselors 

Sponsor guidance conferences for teachers 

Sponsor summer work experiences, such as our 

Detroit Program, for counselors and administra- 

tors (actual work and related training) 

Sponsor in-service training programs for teachers 

Sponsor guidance conferences for administrators 

Develop cooperative research projects with school 

systems to study some of the more important 
roblems faced by them 

in-service training programs for coun- 

selors 

Assist in studying our over-all guidance program 

Assist in the organization of Business, Industry, 

and Education conferences 

Organize summer tours for administrators 

Assist in developing and using better testing 

programs 

Assist in organization of follow-up studies 

Assist in improvement of our counseling services 

Assist in developing better procedures under the 

Michigan College Agreement 

Assist in developing a better program for selection 

of pupils for vocational education curricula 

Assist in organizing career days 

Assist in organization of community occupational 

surveys 

Assist in developing and using better records 

Assist in improvement of our placement services 


* Rank determined by assigning a value to degree of help desired 


extensive counselor training program 

on campus (Rank 3). It was found 

that 72 per cent very much wanted this 

help, while 93 per cent marked these 4. 
desired helps much or very much. 


Developing a better program for pro- 
viding educational and occupational 


Percentage of responses according 


to degree of help desired 


Little Some Much Very Mucl 


l 


Nm 


9 


18 


26 


3 


SO 


information proved to be an important 
problem “Rank 4). 


The following field services to schools 
by counselor training institutions rated 
as extremely important 
ferences for counselors 
dance conferences for teachers (Rank 6 


guidance con- 


Rank § 
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providing summer work training (Rank 
7); iM-service training programs for 


teachers (Rank 8 


Although the items varied in impor- 
tance, as rated by these school adminis- 
trators, none of them was considered 
unimportant. Indicated by 53 per 
cent of the administrators was much or 
very much desire for assistance on the 
three items rated at the end of the list. 


The results of this survey were very grati- 


fying 


The school administrators of Michi- 


gan are very anxious to secure help fr 
counselor training institutions. They 
interested in improving a wide variety 
guidance services.? If findings 
representative we need to take school 
ministrators into full partnership and | 
vide more adequate assistance to them 
their efforts to provide better guida: 
services for all pupils. 

2 Materials prepared for administrators as a re 
this survey can be secured from the Institute of ( 


ing, Testing and Guidance, Michigan Strate ( 
East Lansing, Michigan. 


these 
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Dr. Erickson is experienced asa || 
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The Ranking of Occupations on the 
Basis of Social Status 


MARYON K. WELCH 


Residence Counselor, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


Or NEED NOT BE trained or experienced 


in the area of vocational guidance to 
recognize that social prestige has been at- 
tached to various occupations and that this 
intangible, subtle factor influences to a de- 
gree vocational choices, and satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction therein. Adults and adoles- 
cents, male and female, have individually 
established hierarchies of occupations ac- 
cording to social status. Vocational coun- 
selors particularly are aware that such a 
motive does exist in the determination of 
occupational goals and that such motiva- 
tion may prevent a more rational measure- 
ment of qualifications against requirements. 
Many studies have been conducted to clas- 
sify occupations as to intelligence, financial 
remuneration, nature of the work, training 
requirements, employment possibilities, haz- 
ards, and security, but only slight or general 
consideration has been given to the fact 
that social status can be a basis for classi- 
fication. 


Studies of Occupational 
Prestige 


No doubt all vocational counselors are 
familiar with the Counts [4] study of 1925, 
which appears to be the first serious attempt 
to obtain a quantitative ranking of occupa- 
tions according to social status. Other 
studies closely following that of Counts 
were conducted by Davis [5] in 1927, with 
Russian subjects; Anderson [1] in 1926 and 
1929, with North Carolina College male 
students; Ruch [J3] in 1929 and 1939, em- 
ploying college students; and by Lehman 


and Witty [9] in 1931, using 26,878 school 
children 

In 1932, Menger [1 
of the social status of occupations for women, 


developed a study 


her subjects including men and women, 
juniors and adults. In 1940, Stevens [15] 
conducted a survey to determine the atti- 
tudes of college women toward women's 
occupations. Nietz [11] engaged in a study 
in 1935 to determine whether the depression 
had had any effect on the social status of 
occupations and found that occupational 
prestige had not, apparently, been affected 
as much as might have been expected 

Other investigations into occupational 
prestige were made by Hartman [8], Hall [7], 
Osgood and Stagner [12], Smith [14], and 
Byers [3]. Deeg and Paterson [6] in 1946 
conducted a study to determine whether 
there had been any substantial change in the 
social status rankings of occupations since 
the time when Counts announced his find- 
ings; the remarkable correlation obtained 
between the results of the two revealed a 
consistency of pattern after twenty-one years 
passage of time 

The most recent study of occupational 
prestige to come to the writer's attention 
was that of Baudler and Paterson [2] in 
which che subjects ranked twenty-nine oc- 
cupations usually engaged in by women 


A Teachers’ 
College Study 


A survey was conducted among 500 stu- 
dents, freshmen through graduates, of Indiana 
State Teachers College, to (1) establish from 
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rankings by teachers’ college students a hier- 
archy of twenty-six of the more common 
occupations arranged according to their social 
prestige; (2) to compare the results obtained 
therein with a similar study in which the 
subjects were not teachers’ college students; 
(3) to secure information regarding the social 
status of the teaching profession; and (4) 
to focus attention on an aspect of vocational 
guidance which may have been recognized 
but not seriously considered. 

The findings of the Deeg and Paterson [6] 
study were used as a basis of comparison to 
determine whether teachers’ college student 
personnel viewed differently the social status 
of the same occupations—whether the fact 
that the subjects were students-in a teachers’ 
college, and thus potential teachers, would 
affect the rankings to any marked degree. 

In view of the generally recognized fact 
that at the time of this study there was a 
considerable shortage in the number of 
teachers, three occupations were included 
for ranking in this category—namely, the 
elementary school teacher, the high school 
teacher, and the superintendent of schools— 
to determine whether their relative prestige 
rankings might suggest a cause for the short- 
age. Particularly was the writer interested 
in comparing the rank assigned to the ele- 
mentary school teacher with that assigned 
to the high school teacher, there existing a 
greater shortage of the former. 


Method of Procedure 


To make possible a comparison between 
the two studies, the same occupations used 
by Deeg and Paterson were used for the 
teachers’ college study, with the exception 
that the occupation of high school teacher 
was added to the latter. 

Each subject was supplied with a list of 
twenty-six occupations and instructed to 
tank the occupations on the basis of social 
prestige. Specific attention was called to 
the fact that the rankings should be based 
on the attitudes which the subject believed 
society presently held toward each occupa- 
tion, and should not be based on an ‘‘ideal’’ 
situation. To aid in ranking and to climi- 
nate errors, a group of detachable tabs, each 
containing the name of one of the occupa- 


tions listed, accompanied each ranking sheet 

Other information requested from the 
subjects included their grade classificati 
sex, and major field of study. An attempr 
was made to secure returns from students ; 
a variety of major fields, but no attempt wa 
made to classify the findings on that bas: 
Returns were to be classified on the bas: 
of sex and grade levels. 

The study was conducted by the group- 
interview method in various departments 
the college so as to obtain a majority of 
turns needed. To complete the desir 
number (500) and to secure an even distribv- 
tion over the five grade levels, individua 
interviews were held to obtain rankings 
Data were collected from fifty males a: 
fifty females for each of the grade levels 
namely, freshman, sophomore, junior, senior, 
and graduate. 

The statistical method, median rank, was 
used to determine a median rank order of 
occupations for each group of subjects ar 
for the total number of subjects. Correla- 
tions between the rankings of the grou 
were determined by the Spearman rank- 
difference coefficient of correlation (r/ 
method. The final consolidated rank order 
was compared by the rank-difference method 
with the rank order established in the Deeg 
and Paterson study to determine the extent 
of relationship between the two. 


Summary 


The rankings established by all grade 
level groups, and by the subjects as a whole, 
generally appeared to group the occupations 
into the conventional classifications of pro- 
fessional, skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled 
workers. All grade level groups and the total 
group were alike in assigning ranks to the 
occupations of physician, high school 
teacher, foreign missionary, barber, soldier, 
motorman, truck driver, coal miner, jani- 
tor, hod carrier, and ditch digger. The « 
cupations for which the various groups wer¢ 
not in perfect accord in assigning ranks wer¢ 
banker, lawyer, superintendent of schools, 
civil engineer, army captain, elementary) 
school teacher, and plumber (ranks assigned 
varied one place); insurance agent (ranks 
assigned varied two places); grocer, ma- 
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TABLE I 


RANKING OF TWENTY-S1x OccupaTIONs ON Basis or Sociat Status sy Five HUNDRED 
TEACHERS’ CoLLeGe SrupDENTs* 


Fresh. Soph. Junior 
Median Median Median 


Occupation Rank Rank Rank 
Physician 1.3 
Banker > 2.9 3.0 
Lawyer 3.1 3.0 2.8 
Supt of Schools 4.] 4.6 4.3 
Civil Engineer 4.8 4.3 4.3 
High School Teacher 6.8 7.0 74 
Foreign Missionary 7.3 Fe 7.2 
Elem. School Teacher 7.5 8.5 8.0 
Army Captain 8.6 7.9 8.8 
Insurance Agent 12.3 11.2 12.2 
Farmer 12.9 12.8 12.6 
Grocer 12.4 13.4 12.8 
Machinist 12.7 12.2 13.0 
Electrician 11.8 12.8 
Traveling Salesman 15.6 13.7 12.9 
Mail Carrier 15.8 16.1 15.3 
Carpenter 16.2 16.3 
Plumber 15.7 16.5 15.6 
Barber 19.2 18.5 18.7 
Soldier 19.3 19.9 19.6 
Motorman 20.9 21.1 21.1 
Truck Driver 21.9 21.8 22.2 
Coal Miner 22.6 22.5 22.3 
Janitor 23.8 23.8 23.9 
Hod Carrier 24.5 24.5 24.3 
Ditch Digger 25.6 


* Median ranks established by 100 students in cach of 
females, are shown, as well as the median rank and the 
subjects. 


chinist, mail carrier, and carpenter (ranks 
assigned varied three places); farmer and 
traveling salesman (ranks assigned varied 
four places); and electrician (ranks assigned 
varied six places). 


Conclusions Reached 
in Study 


Within the limits of the data analyzed, it 
appears that the following tentative con- 
clusions may be drawn: 


Occupational prestige. According to the 


attitudes of the five hundred subjects inter- 
viewed, crystallized viewpoints exist toward 


occupations, and clear lines of demarcation 


Total 
Senior Grad Male Female Total Median 
Median Median Median Median Median Rank 
Rank Rank Rank Rank Ra» Order 
1.5 1.4 ] 1.3 1.3 ] 
3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3 
4.3 3 +.] +.4 1.2 4 
4 4.3 4.5 4.4 4.4 5 
6.5 6.9 6.7 7.0 6.0 6 
5.0 7 8] 7.5 7 
8.0 78 7.9 gO 
8 0 7.9 R 3 9 
11.9 12.5 11.7 12.3 12 10 
13.1 11.8 13.1 11.9 12.¢ 1] 
12.2 12.1 2.5 12.8 12.7 12 
13.1 13.1] 12.8 12.8 12.8 13 
14.2 13.2 12 4 13.0 14 
12.9 15.2 13.7 14.3 13.9 15 
14.0 4.7 15.4 15.2 15.3 l¢ 
16.0 3.2 16.0 55.7 15.8 ] 
16.4 15.2 15.8 lé 15.9 18 
18.7 19.3 18.7 19.2 18.9 ) 
19.8 19.8 20.3 19.1 19.9 2 
21.3 21.1 21.1 21.1 21.1 21 
22.1 22.0 22.0 21.9 22.0 22 
22.2 22.7 21.8 22.7 22.2 23 
23.9 23.8 24.0 23.7 23.8 24 
24.5 24.6 24.4 24 .¢ 24.5 25 
25.7 25.8 25.7 26 
the five grade level groups, and by 250 males and 250 
median rank order established by the total number of 


are established with regard to occupational 


social status. Occupations at the profes 
sional level were ranked highest, while those 
at the semi-skilled and unskilled levels were 
ranked lowest 

Sex as a factor. Difference in sex does not 
appear to affect the esteem associated with 
various occupations. There was little varia- 
tion in the rankings established by 250 males 
and 250 females, the tabulations revealing 
a positive correlation (Rho) of 0.98. 

Education. Experience, schooling, and 
passage of time seem to have little influenc« 
on attitudes toward occupational prestige 
Freshman and graduate students ranked the 
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CoMPARISON oF Meptan Rank Orper As- 
SIGNED TO TWENTY-FIvE OccUPATIONS ON 
Basis oF SociAL STATUS IN THE PresENT STUDY 
EstasiisHep IN THE DEEG AND 

Stupy* 


Median Rank Orders 


Deeg and 
Present Paterson 
Occupation Study Study 
Physician ] ] 
Banker 2 2.5 
Lawyer 3 
Superintendent of Schools 4 4 
Civil Engineer 5 5 
Foreign Missionary 6 7 
Elementary School Teacher 7 8 
Army Captain 8 6 
Insurance Agent 10 
Farmer 10 12 
Grocer 1] 13 
Machinist 12 
Electrician 13 11 
Traveling Salesman 14 16 
Mail Carrier 15 14 
Carpenter 16 15 
Plumber 17 17 
Barber 18 20 
Soldie 19 19 
Motorman 20 18 
Truck Driver 21 
Coal Miner 22 ve 
Janitor 23 2 
Hod Carrier 24 24 


Ditch Digger 25 25 


* Occupation of ‘‘High School Teacher’’ was omitted 
in this comparison since it was not included in the Deeg 
and Paterson Study. (Rho = 0.98346 + 0.004.) 


selected occupations in almost identical 
order, the correlation between these two 
grade levels being a positive 0.98. The inter- 
correlations among the various grade level 
groups ranged from 0.97 to 0.99. 

Attitudes toward teaching. Apparently the 
social prestige attached to the teaching pro- 
fession is not a factor contributing to the 
shortage in the number of teachers. The 
teaching profession ranked among the top 
third of the twenty-six occupations, the 
superintendent of schools ranking fourth, 
the high school teacher sixth, the elementary 
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school teacher eighth. 
ings of the high school teacher and 
elementary school teacher may account 
part for the greater shortage in the number: 
the latter. 

Prospective teachers’ views. Teachers’ colle 
students seem to attach practically the san 


social status to occupations as do other 


students. A high degree of correlat 
(positive 0.98) existed between the ranking 
established in the Deeg and Paterson stu 
and those arrived at in the present stud 
The subjects in the Deeg and Paterson stud 
numbered 475 and included university 
dents and vocational and academic high sch: 
seniors. Apparently the fact that the su 
jects may very likely enter the teaching py 
fession does not affect their attitudes towa: 
occupational prestige to any marked degr 

Vocational guidance problem. Individual; 
do endow occupations with a particula: 
prestige. This assumption needs to be rec: 
nized by vocational counselors as a possib! 
motive in the selection of occupation: 
choices. 


Recommendations 


This investigation revealed definite dis- 
criminations concerning the social status 
of twenty-six of the more common occupa- 
tions. These discriminations are indicative 
of social approval or disapproval of the oc- 
cupations, and as such act as a powerful 
force which society wields over the individual 
and to which the individual will respond, 
consciously or unconsciously, as he proceeds 
to make his occupational choice. 

The presence of this motive may interfer< 
with a judicious consideration of aptitudes 
and opportunities, and because of this inter- 
ference a vocational guidance problem arises’ 
It must be recognized as more than a voca- 
tional guidance problem, however, if it is 
to be solved. It must become the social 
responsibility of all educational agencies and 
personnel of our society to bring about 4 
change in social attitudes so as to include an 
appreciation of every occupation which con- 
tributes to our social and economic exist- 
ence. 

School administrators, teachers, and coun- 
selors may well be the logical persons to 
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initiate such a movement to endow with 
positive social recognition all those occupa- 
tions which are necessary to our social well- 
being. 

The first step toward making possible the 
success of such a movement would necessarily 
be the development of an appreciation of all 
worth-while occupations in the leaders 
— Without such understanding on 

1¢ part of the leaders, their followers could 
not be expected to acquire appreciative 
attitudes toward the various types of work 
and the “dignity of labor."’ 

The second step would involve an in-service 
training for classroom teachers, subject 
specialists, and counselors—elementary 
through college—for the purpose of breaking 
down the mental sets they have toward 
various occupations, and of developing in 
their place constructive attitudes toward 
rigs acne necessary to the promotion of 
the common good. 

The third step in a program for awarding 
positive social recognition to all worth- 
while occupations would provide for func- 
tional occupational courses. Such courses 
would abandon the “‘spray method’’ of 
teaching en masse and, instead, bring to each 
student knowledge of and experience in as 
many occupations as possible. Occupational 
information, of course, should be based on 
facts and should stress the social contribu- 
tion of each occupation. 

Such a program, designed to modify social 
attitudes toward occupations, could elimi- 
nate the pressure of occupational prestige and 
thus permit a more rational comparison of 
aptitudes, interests, and abilities with quali- 
fications, requirements, and opportunities. 
Only then will the individual be free of the 
burden of “occupational prestige’’ and able 
to select his work more wisely. Only then 
cam society expect a more even distribution 
of manpower to job opportunities. Only 
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then will it be possible for each individual 
to choose freely that occupation which will 
contribute to his own fullest development, 
and which he can be sure is socially accept- 
able and desirable. 
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Sociological Aspects of Vocational Guidance 


ERWIN W. FELLOWS 


Vocational Counselor, Occupational Opportunities Service, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


HE INTENT OF THIs afticle is to indicate 

briefly the social setting of vocational 
guidance and to suggest some of the socio- 
logical factors which it may be important for 
a counselor to consider. No attempt is made 
to deal with all such factors or to introduce 
much supporting detail for the few generaliza- 
tions which are tentatively presented. 

The vocational guidance movement may be 
regarded as a part of two more inclusive 
social movements in modern Western civiliza- 
tion. One is the increasing role of science 
and technology, and particularly the de- 
velopment of social science; the other is the 
increasing emphasis on social planning and 
collective control of economic activity. 

The first of these has resulted in modern 
methods of large-scale production, in greater 
abundance of material goods, and in a high 
degree of specialization in economic activity 
(division of labor). It has provided one of 
the foundations for vocational guidance in 
that when a variety of specialized occupations 
exists there follows a need for some basis on 
which to select a vocation. In a society 
where economic activity is complex, it is not 
possible for the individual to be directly ac- 
quainted with more than a very small selec- 
tion of the total number of jobs. He must 
learn about occupations from persons whose 
specialty it is to furnish such information to 
others. 


A Further View of 
Vocational Guidance 


Vocational guidance may also be viewed as 
part of a developing social science: a body of 


knowledge (or a group of practitioners 
which seeks to apply to social problems a 
attitude or approach similar to that used i: 
the physical sciences. This approach may 
be briefly described, for present purposes, i 
such terms as objectivity, empiricism, an 
the practice of making statements in terms 
probabilities and with reference to specified 
conditions. The vocational counselor may 
be expected to make use of the findings *ot 
psychology, sociology, economics, and the 
social sciences generally in evaluating the 
significance of his data for a problem of voca- 
tional selection and preparation. 

The second part of the framework in whic! 
vocational guidance may be located has bee: 
defined in terms of social planning. With the 
increasing interdependence of the. members of 
society, it has seemed advisable for representa- 
tives of society (usually through government 
agencies) to see that children are educated, 
that a certain amount of economic security is 
assured to all, that conditions conducive to 
personal health are provided, and so on. It 
is no longer taken for granted that the indi- 
vidual will be able to provide all such things 
for himself and his family. Among the 
long-term implications of vocational gui- 
dance may be a recognition that society is 
responsible for providing information on 
which vocational decisions may be based, 
and perhaps also for providing opportunities 
for experience in desired fields of work. 

In a democratic society, it is expected that 
decisions on such matters as choice of oc- 
cupation will be centered in the individuals 
concerned, subject to certain limitations 
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which are regarded as necessary for the wel- 
fare of society. It may be that restrictions 
on occupations in which one may engage 
with social approval will increase as people 
become increasingly interdependent, and if 
consciousness of social welfare increases. 
These restrictions may or may not take legal 
form. Today the opium peddler is regarded 
as socially harsgful; tomorrow it may be the 
grain speculator. 


Significant Sociological Factors 


The preceding may suggest some of the 
relationships between vocational guidance 
and the conditions under which it has de- 
veloped. In what follows, an attempt is 
made to point out a few of the sociological 
factors which may be of significance in a 
vocational counseling situation. 

First of all, it may be noted that motives 
and values—things that are important to 
people and for which they are willing to put 
forth effort—vary from one society and one 
group to another. In contemporary Ameri- 
can society, there seems to be a major em- 
phasis on economic gain and a competitive 
struggle for social status. There are other 
societies where other goals are much more 
important; there seem to be some where 
cooperation is a dominant practice. When 
social conditions change, incentives and 
values may be expected to reflect that change. 

An instance in point is the increasing value 
attached to ‘‘job security,’ as growth rates 
of the economy level off and individual enter- 
prises become more difficult to establish and 
maintain. It may be important for the 
counselor to determine to what extent the 
counselee is motivated by a desire to get away 
from factory work, for example, or to achieve 
“white collar’’ or middle-class status, or by 
considerations other than those which are 
typically found in the population. For 
some individuals, it may be more desirable 
that a sense of accomplishment accompany a 
task than that it be a position of prestige, 
and so on. 


Some Problems 
of the Counselor 


If a counselee wants to promote a “‘get- 
rich-quick’’ scheme of doubtful social value 


or legality—to take an extreme situation 
should the counselor express any attitude on 
such a matter? Should he try to make the 
counselee aware of other factors which might 
influence his satisfaction with a job? Should 
he point out the social implications of an 
occupation? 

To state one phase of the problem some- 
what differently, how can the counselor deal 
with the variety of value systems which he 
finds expressed in the aspirations and desires 
of his counselees? Some of these will reflect 
the dominant cultural values of the time; 
others may be different. The extent to which 
the counselor recognizes these values may 
have much to do with the effectiveness of his 
counseling. He should undoubtedly try to 
be aware first of his own values, and should 
avoid uncritical interpretations of the state- 
ments and actions of others in terms of them 
He should, for instance, avoid characterizing 
as ‘‘abnormal"’ (in any but a statistical sense, 
without other evidence) an individual whos¢ 
dominant occupational ambitions are dif- 
ferent from the commonly accepted ones of 
economic gain or advancement of status 

A second point at which social factors may 
impinge on vocational counseling involves 
limitations on the effectiveness of counseling 
associated with various social conditions. 
Vocational guidance would not arise in a 
society where children followed the occupa- 
tions of their fathers. It is of limited value 
unless there exist socially approved opportu- 
nities to learn occupations appropriate to the 
interests and skills of any given person, and 
unless jobs are available for those who want 
them. Full employment of manpower re- 
sources and accurate data on needs for workers 
are necessary if vocational guidance is to be 
of maximum meaning to the individual and 
to society. Both of these seem, according to 
wide-spread opinion, to require a considerable 
amount of government participation in or 
supervision of the economic system. The 
existing trends in the direction of economic 
planning might, from this point of view, 
make guidance more meaningful to both 
counselee and counselor. 

A third consideration is the importance, 
for the vocational counselor, of social factors 
involved in the work situation. These 
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factors have been classified as follows:' (1) 
scope of social contact required on a given 
job (whether with customers, public, other 
workers, and so on), (2) status range of social 
contacts (business or working class), (3) 
social demands “‘off the job’’ (entertainment, 
for instance), (4) social leadership required, 

5) size of work group directed, (6) social 
participation in work group, (7) personal 
responsibility and accountability. The list 
suggests the range of such items which might 
be investigated in considering an occupation 
for an individual. 

The importance attached to the job (and to 
““success’’ in an occupational sense) is gen- 
erally seen as one of the dominant character- 
istics of contemporary society. One of the 
first questions asked of a new acquaintance is 
likely to be, ‘*“Where do you work?’’ or, 
“What do you do?”’ (referring to employ- 
ment). The person who does not devote a 
substantial portion of his daily life to ‘‘gain- 


' Delbert C. Miller, ““The Social Factors of the Work 
Situation,”’ American Sociological Review, XI (1946), 300- 
314. 


J Erwin W. Fellows received his A.B. degree from the University of Rochester XY 
§ J 9 

in 1941, and his M.A. degree (in sociology) from the same university in 

1942. During the following three years, Mr. Fellows served in the United 


ful employment” is likely to be regarded as 
social outcast. This attitude (which h 
become dominant only since the rise of Pr 
testantism and capitalism) may produce co: 


flict and dissatisfaction as society becomes 
economically “‘mature’’ and as rapidly ad- 
vancing technology makes possible increase! 


production with expenditure of fewer ma: 
hours. 

The occurrence of these changes may, 
course, be affected by wars, populari: 
changes, availability of natural resources 
and so on, but the general trend seems to be i 


that direction. The traditional values ot 
work and thrift may become more difficult to 


maintain. Counseling for leisure-time a 


tivities may become important. It ts al 


possible that technology may make speci! 


skills less important for a large group of jobs 


(particularly those now classified as skillc 


or semi-skilled) and so either lessen the im- 


portance of specific occupational decisions in 
these areas or necessitate basing decisions on 
factors other than skills or ‘‘aptitudes."’ 
At any rate, further study of such possibilities 
might be very rewarding. 


t States Army, working in personnel classification. Since the summer of , 


|| 1946, he has been Vocational Counselor in the Occupational Opportunities 
Service at Ohio State University, where he is now pursuing further graduate 


studies. f 
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Personality Traits of Professional Actors’ 


CONRAD CHYATTE 
Personnel Research Section, AGO, Department of the Army, 


Washington, D. C. 


@ This report is based on a thesis written by the author in June, 1948, io partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Arts at New York University 
The writer is grateful to Dr. Naomi Stewart for her valuable guidance in 


the study. Those actors and non-actor controls who 


mental portion of the study are also due a genuine vore of thanks.—Tue AuTuor 


RISTOTLE DESCRIBED man as Zoon politikon, 
Bergson called him homo faber, and 
Linnaeus preferred the term homo sapiens. 
Miiller-Freienfels has suggested still another 
term, homo histrio—a creature playing a role. 
He writes that a good psychiatrist must be 
not only a fine physician, but also something 
of a stage director. [11] 

The notion of man as homo histrio is by no 
means new. For centuries people have been 
pleased with the aptness of the phrase, *‘All 
the world’s a stage... 

For most individuals, however, affect, or 
the appearance of affect, cannot be sum- 
moned at will. But sprinkled through the 
population are some who can shed tears 
regularly and on schedule for both evening 
and matinee performances. And there are 
some very rare individuals who can hiss the 
most sincere hate at the most innocent mi- 
crophone. In 1940, such ability was recog- 
nized in less than 1 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the United States of America. [15] 

The nature of this ability to act has re- 
ceived considerable attention from many 
armchairs. One ‘‘authority’’ argues that 
actors are trained; another, that they are 
born to act. Boleslavsky is said to believe 
that acting requires the following: (4) con- 


' The opinions presented in this report are those of 
the author and do not necessarily reflect official Depart- 
ment of the Army policy. 


centration, (6) memory of emotion, (c) chara 
terization, (dad) observation, (¢) dramati 
action, and (f) rhythm. [16] 

Some feel that various national back- 
grounds provide the basic traits required for 
successful careers on the stage. [14 

The psychoanalysts, too, have given their 
attention to the subject. According to 
Fenichel, the aims of acting are: .. . 4 cer- 
tain erogenous satisfaction of an exbibitionistic 
mature . . . direct narcissistic satisfaction from 
applause. . 
sense of magical influence on the audience. \3) 


. and narcissistic satisfaction from a 
Brown adds: Actors are particularly good 
examples of phallic characters. It is interesting 
to point out that the actor, particularly the male 
actor, is practically always sublimating phallic 
narcissistic fixations. We have good reason 
to believe that the only sexual gratifications whic! 
many of them ever receive is of the narcissi 
sort. 

Interest in the subject of acting runs high 
indeed. When news of the study reported 
here was carried in several newspapers pub- 
lished in New York City, the writer was 
swamped with calls from volunteer subjects 
Letters came from foreign countries as well 
as the United States, offering advice and 
expressing Curiosity. 

In view of this interest, the paucity of pub- 
lished psychological experimentation in the 
area of the dramatic arts is surprising. Al- 
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though some work has been done, for the 
most part it has concerned itself with easily 
accessible drama students. 

A comparison of teachers’ ratings of a 
group of high school dramatics students 
with test scores obtained from the adminis- 
tration of seven standardized intelligence, 
vocabulary, personality, and values inven- 
tories yielded no significant correlations. |J0 

In a study of 80 drama school students, 
scores were obtained on the Willoughby 
(Clark-Thurstone) Personality Schedule, the 
Allport-Vernon Study of Values, and the 
Neymann-Kohlstedt Diagnostic Test for In- 
troversion-Extroversion, and compared with 
those of a control group. Personal history 
data were also collected. The drama stu- 
dents scored higher in esthetic interest, lower 
in theoretical and economic interest, and 
showed a greater tendency toward extro- 
version than did the control group. The 
report concluded that there appeared to be 
some justification in ascribing atypical per- 
sonalities to students preparing for a stage 
career. [5] 

An interesting report of activities in an 
institution for defective delinquents indicates 
that moron delinquents definitely show a 
proclivity for dramatic effort and are able to 
memorize, time, and coordinate their lines 
in a satisfactory manner. [12] 

In standardization studies on the Kuder 
Preference Record a group of ‘‘actors’’ 
peaked on the following scales: Persuasive, 
Literary, Musical, Social Service (all 9th 
decile), and Artistic (7th decile). [6] 


Tue Prostem: To determine the signifi- 
cance of mean differences obtained between 
a group of actors and a group of non-actors 
on various scales of the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory. 


The object of the writer’s study was to 
investigate differences between scores made 
by actors and by non-actor controls with 
respect to several personality variables. 

If significant differences with respect to 
various personality measures could be shown 
to exist, the writer expected to utilize the 
findings subsequently in the development of 
an instrument for use in selecting dramatic 
arts students. 


TABLE | 


DisTRIBUTION oF AcTorS AND Non-Ac‘ 
CoNTROLS WITH ReEsPECT TO AGE 


Non-Actor 


Actors Controls 
Ag Number Age Nambe 
40-73 3 40-69 3 
38-39 3 38-39 1 
36-37 ] 36-37 ] 
34-35 3 34-35 5 
32-33 3 32-33 3 
30-31 4 30-31 5 
28-29 7 28-29 Y 
26-27 8 26-27 a 
24-25 8 24-25 5 
22-23 4 22-23 5 
20-21 6 20-21 6 
18-19 0 18-19 3 
Total 50 Total 50 


Mean 28.96 
Standard devia- 
tion 9.82 


Mean 29.22 
Standard devia- 
tion 9.51 


All subjects participated in the experiment 
on a voluntary basis. Not all of thos 
solicited consented to submit to testing. 
Data were collected between August, 1947, 
and March, 1948. 


The Actor Group 


The actor group was composed of 50 
males who could demonstrate at the time 
of testing that they were engaged activel) 
as professional actors in stage, night club, 
radio, or screen work, or who could show 
membership in one or more of the following 
professional organizations for dramatic ar- 
tists: Actors Equity, The American Guild of 
Variety Artists, the American Federation of 
Radio Artists, Screen Actors Guild. 

Forty-two actors were tested in New York 
City; 8 tested in Washington, D. C. Cast 
members of the following Broadway plays 
participated: ‘‘Man and Superman,”’ “‘Mister 
Roberts,"’ “Born Yesterday,’’ and ‘‘Call M 
Mister."" The group included actors who 
had appeared on the four major radio net- 
works (ABC, CBS, MBS, and NBC) and 
many local radio stations in and outside of 
the New York and Washington areas. Sev- 
eral had participated in USO camp shows 
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Taste II 


DisTRIBUTION oF AcTors AND Non-Acror 
CoNTROLS Respect To Oris 1.Q. 


Non-Actor 
Actors Controls 
Otis 1.0. Number Oris I. 0. _ Number 
130-133 3 130 133, 6 
125-129 7 125-129 3 
120-124 9 120-124 12 
115-119 14 115-119 12 
110-114 8 110-114 8 
105-109 a 105-109 4 
100-104 ] 100-104 3 
95-99 3 95-99 0 
90-94 ] 90-94 ] 
85-89 0 85-89 ] 
Total 50 Total 50 


Mean 116.38 
Standard devia- 
tion 8.94 


Mean 116.78 
Standard devia- 
tion 9.70 


: Highest possible score 133. 


during World War II. Several. others had 
done motion-picture and television work. 

The actors ranged in age from 20 to 73 
years with a mean of 29.22 years. 


The Control Group 


The 50 members of the control group were 
selected from a pool of 107 males, none of 
whom met the qualifications for actors given 
above; 83 had been tested in New York 
City and 24 in Washington, D. C. The con- 
trol group was equated with the actor group 
on the basis of age and Otis 1.Q., each con- 
trol matching an actor-partner within 3 
years on age and § points on Otis LQ. 
There was one exception in the matching— 
a 69-year-old control was matched with a 
73-year-old actor. The controls ranged in 
age from 18 to 69 years with a mean of 
28.96 years. Tasies I and II give the age 
and 1.Q. distributions for the actors and 
their non-actor controls. 


Instruments Used in 
Testing Participants 


All participants were given the Otis Self- 
Administering Test of Mental Ability— 
Higher Form A—and the booklet form of the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory. (Each actor also completed a bio- 
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graphical information blank which had be 
constructed especially for this study 


1. The Otis Self-Administering Test of Me 
tal Ability—Higher Form A: This form 
tains 75 questions and was construct 
Arthur S. Otis and published by the Wor! 
Book Company. The test gives maximun 
1.Q. of 133 for subjects over 18 years of ag 

The equivalent-forms reliability of th« 
test found during its standardization was 
0.921. The validity of the test, using aca 
demic success as the criterion variable, was 
0.889. For all subjects in the experiment 


30-minute time limit scores were obtained 


2. The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
inventory: The booklet form of th 


experiment The Inventory, 


i 


was used in the 
constructed by Starke R. Hathaway and ] 


Charnley McKinley and published by Th 


Psychological Corporation, is a psychometric 
instrument designed to provide scores on some 
of the more important phases of personality 
The booklet for the Inventory contains 566 


numbered statements covering a wide ran 
of material involving the emotional, p 


1 


and attitudinal condition of the subject 


Nine Scales from Which 
Scores were Obtained 


Scores are obtainable on nine scales, which 
are named and briefly discussed below. [7 
On the scales not indicated as preliminary, 
the test-retest reliabilities range between 
0.71 and 0.83. A high score on a scak 


(usually above 2 standard deviations—that is, 


above 70 in T-score terms) has been foun 
‘to predict positively the corresponding fi 
clinical diagnosis in more than 60 per cent 
of new psychiatric admissions." (9 
Test users are anid by its authors to inter 
pret the preliminary scales cautiously 

The Hypochondriasis scale is a measure 
of amount of abnormal concern about bodily 
functions. 

The Depression scale measures the dey th 
of the clinically recognized symptom, ot 
symptom complex, depression 

The Hysteria scale (preliminary) measures 
the degree to which the subject ts 
patients who have developed conversion- 
type hysteria symptoms. 
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The Psychopathic Deviate scale measures 
the similarity of the subject to a group of 
persons whose major difficulty lies in 
their lack of deep emotional response, their 
inability to profit from experience, and 
their disregard of social mores. 

The Interest scale (preliminary) measures 
the tendency toward masculinity or feminin- 
ity of interest pattern. However, test users 
are warned that homosexual abnormality 
must not be assumed on the basis of a high 
score without confirmatory evidence. 

The Paranoia scale (preliminary) was 
derived by contrasting normal persons with 
a group of clinic patients characterized by 
suspicrousness, Oversensitivity, and delusions 
of persecution, with or without expansive 
egotism. 

The Psychasthenia scale measures the simi- 
larity of the subject to psychiatric patients 
who are troubled by phobias or compulsive 
behavior. 

The Schizophrenia scale (preliminary) 
measures the similarity of the subject's re- 
sponses to those of patients characterized by 
bizarre and unusual behavior with an ac- 
companying splitting of the subjective life 
from reality so that the observer cannot 
rationally follow the shifts in mood and 
behavior. 

The Hypomania scale measures the per- 
sonality factor characteristic of persons with 
marked overproductivity in thought and 
action. A principal difficulty in the develop- 
ment of the scale was the differentiation of 
clinically hypomanic patients from normal 
persons who are merely ambitious. 


Statistical Methods Used 


Means and standard deviations for the 
actors and non-actor controls were obtained 
on each of the nine Multiphasic scales. The 
difference between the actor-score and the 
control-score was found in the case of each 
matched pair, and the standatd deviation 
of this distribution of differences was cal- 
culated. Then, dividing by the square root 
of N-1, an estimate of the standard error of 
the mean of the differences (SE Mp, which 
can be shown to be the same as the standard 
error of the difference between the means, SE 


Dy )—which takes full account of matching 
was computed. 

A r-ratio (Dy divided by SE Dy) 
computed for each Multiphasic varia! 
The interpretation of ¢, in terms of ¢ 
acceptance or rejection of the null hypoth« 
at various levels of confidence, was made | 
consulting the probability values contained 
in Fisher's ‘Table of ¢."" [4] 


Results 


Taste III gives the mean and standa: 
deviation on each scale for the actor gr 
and for the non-actor control group, as w 
as differences in means and ¢-ratios. 

TaBLe III also shows that the actors were 
significantly higher than the non-actor 
trols (matched on age and on Otis I1.Q 
in mean score on the Psychopathic Deviat 
Interest, Paranoia, Schizophrenia and Hy; 
mania Scales on the Minnesota Multipha 

They were significantly lower than the 
controls in mean score on the Hypochondria 
Scale. All of these differences, with ¢ 
exception of those found for Schizophreni 
and Hypochondriasis, were significant at th 
1 per cent level of confidence; the latter 
were significant at the 5 per cent level. 


Discussion of Findings 


The fact that all participants in the ex- 
periment were volunteers imposes som 
limitations on the general applicability of 
this study. The bias arising from this 
method of selection has undoubtedly in- 
fluenced the results to some extent. 

For example, since the element of suggesti- 
bility is strong in the hysteria syndrome, 
those controls who did offer themselves as 
subjects may be expected to have scored 
higher on the Hysteria scale than is usua! 
for the general population, thus obliterating 
the significance of such a trend among thc 
actors. 

Also, the actors studied were well abo 
the population average in intelligence. | 
appears likely that actors as a group are mor 
intelligent, but the possibility that this group 
of actors was atypical with respect to this 
characteristic cannot be ruled out com- 
pletely. 

However, it would seem that these sources 
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Tabi 
CoMPARISON OF MINNESOTA Muttipnasic Resu1 
MATCHED WITH Respect 


Actors 

Variable Mean 
Hypochondriasis 49.90 7 
Depression 59.20 13.0: 
Hysteria 58.08 7 
Psychopathic Deviate 61.62 1( 
Interest 76.70 7 
Paranoia 55.46 3 
Psychasthenia 55.96 9 
Schizophrenia 56.12 ] 
Hypomania 62.76 ] 


* Significant at the § per cent leve! of confidence 


t Significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence 


of bias should not have distorted the findings 
unduly, since all subjects participated on 
the same voluntary basis, and since the 
controls were matched with the actors on 
Otis I.Q. and age. Thus, where large 
and significant differences were found be- 
tween the actors and the non-actor controls, 
it is by no means unreasonable to infer that 
a universe of actors would produce higher 
mean scores on these scales than would the 
general male population. 

It would appear from the results obtained 
that the actors are less concerned about their 
bodily functions than the non-actors similar 
in age and intelligence. It would appear, 
too, that they have less regard for social 
mores, are more feminine in their interest 
patterns, and are more sensitive or suspicious 
than non-actors. They would also seem 
to be less attuned to reality and to tend more 
toward overproductivity in thought and 
action. 

It must be remembered that high scores 
on the Multiphasic scales ought not to be 
considered prima facie evidence of abnormal- 
ity. For example, the very high mean 
Interest score of the actor group need not be 
interpreted as a group trend toward sexual 
inversion. While a recent investigation [2] 
showed a group of inverts to score signifi- 
cantly higher on the scale than did a group 
of sexually normal males, the possibility that 
Interest scores are related to other variables 
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{ctor Mea» 
Cor Minus 

) M SD Control Mean t-Ra 

0 11.63 4.3 2.42" 
4 >. §2 5.20 +3. 68 1 63 
17 6. 32 8.64 1.7 1.07 
75 54 ¢ 8 15 1.79 ? $5 
99 82 8.01 17.88 10.81 
2 49.38 6.96 3. 
78 10.52 3 1.84 
8] 10.4] 2.05” 
) ) 34 8.9] + 3 14 


such as cultural background, educational 


level and occupation ) is by no means excluded 
This interpretation loses some of its plausi- 
bility, however, when it is remembered that 
paranoia is related to inversion, and that the 
actor group did score significantly higher on 
the Paranoia scale than did the non-actor 
controls. 13) 

This, then, has been a preliminary study 
with some limitations The Minnesota Mul- 
tiphasic Personality Inventory is recognized 
as falling short of the ideal in personality 
description. And, of course, the results 
may be considered valid only in so far as 
the experimental populations are representa- 
tive of the universes from which they were 
drawn. 

Above all, the findings need confirmation 
or contradiction on the basis of further re 
search. 


Summary and Conclusions 


1. A group of 50 actors has been shown to 
score significantly higher than a group of 
non-actors, matched with respect to age and 
Otis 
Interest, Paranoia, Schizophrenia, and Hy- 
pomania scales of the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory, and signifi- 
cantly lower on the Hypochondriasis scale. 

2. The probability that a psychometric 
intrument may be constructed which will 
satisfactorily select individuals who possess 


on the Psychopathic Deviate, 


| 
1 
o 


traits of personality which are similar to 
those of dramatic artists is supported.? 
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Comparison of One-Trial and Three-Trial 
Purdue Pegboard Norms 


EVERETT ALDERMAN 


Director, The Pennsylvania State College Guidance Center, Washington, Pennsylvania 


URING THE TIME the writer was with 
D the Advisement and Guidance Section 
of the Veterans Administration, a number of 
colleges were doing vocational guidance for 
the Pittsburgh Regional Office in addition 
to the vocational guidance services offered 
to veterans by employees of the Veterans 
Administration. It so happened that ex- 
actly one-half of the centers were using the 
one-trial Purdue Pegboard norms and the 
other half the three-trial norms of the City 
College of New York. 

When the writer became an employee of 
the Pennsylvania State College as Director of 
their Guidance Centér in Erie, Pennsylvania, 
the question arose as to which norms he had 
better use. The suggestion was made that 
information to aid in the decision could be 
obtained by keeping records of both the 
one- and three-trial norms as administered 
to the same individuals. Later on, the 


writer was transferred to the Pennsylvania 


State College Center at Washington, Penn 


SVivVania, where the study Was continued 


and completed 


The following order was maintained 
administering the one- and three-trial norms 
placing pegs with the right hand, left hand, 


both hands, and then the assembly portion 


in 


which would give the results for the one 
trial norms. The above sequence was then 
repeated a second and third time to give 
results for the three-trial norms 


Taste I presents the mean, stan lard 


tion and percentile rank for the one-trial 


Purdue Pegboard norms, and for the three- 
trial City College of New York norms as 
obtained for 150 subjects, 74 having been 
tested at the Pennsylvania State Colleg 
Guidance Center at Erie and 76 at our Gui 
dance Center in Washington, Pennsylvania 
It is to be noted that use of the Purdue one 


TABLE | 


Mean Scores, STANDARD DevVIATION 


s, AND PercenTILeE RANK, ONE- AND 


THreE-TrR1AL Purpuve Pecspoarp Norms, GUIDANCI 
CENTERS STUDY 


N = 150* 


Purdue One-Trial Norms 


N 150* 
C.C.N.Y. Three-Trial Norms 


Mean $2. Percentile Mean §.D Percentile 
Right Hand 15.53 1.72 71 50.16 4.70 50 
Left Hand 15.13 1.65 78 47.87 4.80 55 
Both Hands 12.40 1.57 77 38.82 4.00 50 
Total 43.14 4.18 73 135.90 12.30 46 
Assembly 9.11 1.40 87 30.35 4.04 50 


*74 from the Brie Guidance Center; 76 from the 


Washingt n Guidance Center. 
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Taste II 


COMPARISON OF THREE-I RIAL Norms or Erte-WasHINGTON GUIDANCE 
Centers Stupy C.C.N.Y. Norms as PusuisHep 1n “‘OccupaTions,"’ 
DecemBer, 1947 


i 
Study 
N = 150 N = 

Mean Mean 
Right Hand 50.16 4.70 50.6 
Left Hand 47.87 4.80 47.6 
' Both Hands 38.82 4.00 39.2 
| Total 135.90 12.30 136.6 
' Assembly 30.35 4.04 30.4 


“City Calas: Y wok 
Three Groups of Male Veterans 


100 N = 250 N = 456 
§.D. Mean S§.D. Mean S§.D 
5.7 50.4 5.9 49.7 5.7 
5.8 47.6 5.8 47.2 5.8 
39.0 38.0 5.3 
15.4 136.1 15.2 135.6 15 
4.5 29.8 5.2 29.9 5.1 


trial norms results in a range from the 7lst 
to the 87th percentile, and that when the 
three-trial norms were applied—to the same 
subjects—the results range from the 46th to 
the 55th percentile. 

Taste II shows the comparison of the 
CCNY three-trial norms as obtained at 
the Erie and Washington Guidance Centers 
and CCNY norms as published in the 


December, 1947, issue of Occupations.' The 


mean scores and standard deviations ob 


tained are very similar to those which were 


presented in the Journal. 
These results are presented in the ho; 


that they, together with other data that 


have been collected, will aid others in dete: 
mining whether to use the one- or thre 
trial norms for the Purdue Pegboard. 


' Louis Long and John Hill, ‘Additional Norms for the Purdue Pegboard," 


Occupations, XXVI (1947), 160-161. 


J Everett Alderman was formerly Chief of the Advisement and Guidance di- ‘ * 

|| vision of the Pittsburgh Regional Office of the Veterans Administration. 

Prior to becoming Director of the Guidance Center of The Pennsylvania 

| State College, located at Washington, Pa., Dr. Alderman was Director of a 

| similar Center at Erie, Pa. He holds bachelor's, master's, and doctor's de- 

| grees from the University of Pittsburgh, and has done graduate work at the 
University of Southern California and at Harvard University. 
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Characteristics of the Population of a 
Veterans Guidance Center 


Random Sampling of Twelve Hundred and Ninety Cases at 
Temple University Veterans Guidance Center 


LEONARD M. MILLER and WALTER H. BRACKIN, Jr. 


Specialist for Pupil Personnel, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Director, Temple University V. A. Guidance Center, Philadelphia 


HE STUDY MADE of the veteran popula- 
tion coming to the Temple University 


Veterans Guidance Center arose from a need 
for valid data to answer questions such as 
these: “‘Aren’t most of the veterans coun- 
scled disabled? Aren't they men who never 
had any occupational skills? Isn't training 
under Public Laws 16 and 346 confined to 
men without dependents? What percentage 
of the men are high school graduates? Do 
you counsel only men interested in a college 
career?” 

The factors chosen for study are those 
required by the Veterans Administration in 
summarizing an advisement: race, present 
age, number of dependents, education com- 
pleted, special service or civilian training 
taken, full-time pre-service work experience, 
disability rating, and the objective and 
training program selected. These data, with 
the exception of the objective selected and 
the training program recommended, are con- 
sidered basic factors in counseling veterans 
since any one or any combination of them 
limits occupational choices. 

Purpose of Study 


and 
Procedure Followed 


Through this study it was felt that, in 
addition to establishing the range and fre- 
quency of basic counseling factors, trends 
could be identified for use in forecasting the 
work of the Center, as well as providing a 


basis for follow-up studies to ascertain the 
successes and failures of the service 

A random sample was taken of the 5,290 
veterans counseled from September 12, 1945, 
to February 28, 1947. Starting with the 
case-folder of the tenth veteran advised in 
September, 1945, every tenth folder was 
pulled. For the main study, only those 
folders were used where advisement had been 
completed and an objective selected In 
cases where the tenth case-folder did not 
represent a completed advisement, the data 


were entered under the supplementary study 


of incomplete advisement; successive folders 
were then pulled until a completed advise- 
ment was secured.) A total of 529 cases is 
included in the study. 

Tabulations were made month by month, 
using continuous file numbers for selection. 
Totals and percentiles were secured for cach 
month. The second step was the tabulation 
by three-month periods, securing totals and 
percentiles. Finally, totals and percentiles 
were secured for the entire eighteen months 


covered. 


Race and Age 


The proportion of whites versus non- 
whites in the counseled population was 
relatively constant throughout the period 
studied. The highest percentage of non- 
whites was found in the first period (11 per 
cent), decreasing thereafter to a low of 8 
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TABLE I 


A. Obsyjectives SeLectep* 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 


Major Occupational 1945 1945-1946 1946 1946 1946 1946-1947 otal 
Groups S-O-N D-J-F M-A-M J-J-A  S-O0-N D-J-F Per Cen: 
Percentages ~ 

1. Professional 20 23 29 25 23 25 25 
2. Semi-Professional 

and Technical 13 15 16 Ss 13 19 14 
3. Managerial and 

Official 2 2 0 ] 5 4 2 
4. Clerical y 9 3 7 8 3 6 
5. Sales 7 10 12 17 y 15 12 
6. Domestic Service 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
7. Personal] Service 0 0 0 2 1 0 ] 
8. Protective Service 0 2 0 0 0 0 — 
9. Building 0 0 0 0 
10. Agriculture, Horti- 

culture 4 0 2 ] ] 0 ] 
11. Fishery 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
12. Forestry 0 0 0 0 0 0) 0 
13. Skilled Trade- 

Industry 4] 27 29 32 36 24 31 
14. Semi-Skilled Trade- 

Industry 4 7 5 7 4 7 6 
15. Manual 0 5 3 0 0 3 2 


*The figures of Taste | are combined in Tasxe II into seven major occupational groups for greater case 
comparison. 


TABLE II 


B. Obsjectives SELecTeD 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 


Major Occupational 1945 1945-1946 1946 1946 1946 1946-1947 Total 
Groups S-O-N D-J-F M-A-M J-J-A_ S-0-N D-J-F Per Cent 
1. Professional, Semi- Pp 
nical, Managerial, 35 40 45 34 41 48 41 
Official 
. Clerical-Sales , 16 20 15 24 16 18 18 


wh 


. Domestic Service, 

Personal Service, 

Protective Service, 

Building Service 0 2 1 2 l 0 ] 
4. Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, Fishery, 


Forestry 0 2 1 0 
5. Skilled-Trade-Indus- 

try 41 28 29 32 37 24 31 
6. Semi-Skilled Trade- 

Industry 4 6 5 7 4 7 6 
7. Manual 0 4 3 0 0 3 2 
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POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS OF A V.A 


per cent in the third period, then rising 
again to 10 per cent in the sixth period, re- 
sulting in a total of 9 per cent. 

The 20-24 age group was the largest 
throughout, comprising 48 per cent of the 
total. The second group, 25-29, likewise 
maintained its place, comprising 29 per cent 
of the total. The 15-19 age group! de- 
creased from 6 per cent in the first period to 
3 per cent in the third period; thereafter it 
resumed the 6 per cent level, then rose to 12 
per cent in the final or sixth period, seeming 
to indicate an increasingly greater propor- 
tion of young veterans. 

The 30-34 age group, 
throughout the first five periods, fell to 
fourth place in the sixth period although 
retaining third place in the total (10 per 
cent). The 35-39, 40-44, and 45-49 age 
groups rather consistently declined in num- 


in third place 


bers until none was represented in the sixth 
period. 

A news release of August 9, 1947, from the 
Veterans Administration, relative to the ages 
of World War II veterans (14,361,000) 
stated that 28 per cent were under 25 years 
of age (compared with 54 per cent in this 
study), 33 per cent were from 25 to 29 years 
of age (29 per cent in this study), and 30 
per cent were from 30 to 39 (15 per cent in 
this study). The same release gives 29 as 
the average age of World War II veterans. 
Apparently it is the younger veterans who 
are most interested in training. 


Dependents 


Veterans with no dependents were in the 
minority until the fifth period of the study, 
when they attained a slight majority. In 
the total per cent, the ‘‘no dependent’’ 
group was 44 per cent, the combined ‘‘one 
dependent’’ and ‘“‘two-or-more dependent’ 
groups 56 per cent. The tendency here 
noted appears to bear a relationship to the 
increasing number of veterans in the 15- 
19 age group indicated in the preceding sec- 
tion. The greater number of veterans with 
dependents in the first four periods is prob- 
ably the result of the inclusion of dependency 


‘The 15-19 age grouping was necessary because in a 
few cases veterans had falsified their ages to enter the 
Armed Services. 


CENTER 25 
as a factor for early discharge from the Armed 
Forces 
Schooling and Special 
Training 

High school graduates tied for fi a 
in the first period; thereafter they held first 
place. Concurrently, those with only 1-4 
and 5-8 years of schooling showed a declin« 
The numbers having completed tenth 
fluctuated, but showed an increase in tl 
fifth and sixth periods, appearing to parall 
the rise of the 15-19 age group 

The greatest amount of achieved schooling 
lay in the twelfth year, or high sch 
graduate gt up, which was consistently th 
largest group throughout the last fifteen 
months studied. Fifty-three per cent of 
the veterans were high school graduates 
including 9 per cent who had had some « 
lege training. Two per cent were college 
graduates. 

A release of the Armed Service Forces 

TaBLe II] 
COMPARISON OF PERCENTAGES* 
Feb. 1947 P it 
Repo Study 
OL Se i P Pes 
1. Professional 21.9 24.57 
2. Semi - prof 
sional 12.79 13.98 
3. Managerial and 
Official 2.43 2 

4. Clerical] 7.1) 23 

2. Sales 12.5] 12 

6. Personal Service ] 

7. Protective Ser- 

vice 0.2] 0.37 
8. Building Service 
and Porters 2 18 

9. Agriculture- 

Horticulture 0.57 1.13 

10. Skilled 31.4 31.00 

11. Semi-skilled 7 7 

12. Manual 2.26 2.07 

* Here, the Center's Recapitulation of Objective 
for February, 1947 (showing the total mber of 


signed objectives in 
ception), is compared with the totals secut 


sample for evidence of relia 


their various categori 


bility of the samy 


wa 


. 
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Division (De- 
60.8 per cent with 
> sch graduation, 23.3 per 
uates, and 12.3 per cent 

cars of college. 
portion of veterans re- 
xund of special training, either 
service Special training”’ in- 
ss NYA courses, CCC training, night 
«oor Qowrses, Defense Training, Army and 
Navy cranming schools, ASTP, U.S. Armed 
lmstitute courses, and any courses 
2ose within public school cur- 


Experience 


Part IV of the Dictionary of Occupational 
* was used to classify the men accord- 
co full-time pre-service occupations. 
These groups comprised the majority (91 
ner cent) of the total: (1) manual, 29 per 
rent clerical and sales, 27 per cent; (3) 
mechanical work, 25 per cent. Trends in 
~¢ six periods studied indicated a decrease 
lients from professional, technical, and 
managerial occupations, and the ‘‘no oc- 
n°’ groups. Agricultural, marine, and 
estry occupations reported were consist- 
catly low, probably because the Center is 
‘ated in a metropolitan area. 
2¢ manual occupation group, in the 
majority of cases (54 per cent) during the 
- period (when 68 per cent of the veterans 
-c¢ non-high school graduates), fell to 16 
cer cent in the fourth period when 44 per 


cat were non-high school graduates. 


Desability vs. Non-Disability 


Figures show the steady decrease of veter- 
ims with disability ratings from 94 per cent 
| in the first period to 24 per cent 
2 the sixth period, with corresponding in- 
reases from 6 per cent to 76 per cent of non- 
s reversal of proportion was 
probably due to a number of factors, includ- 
ng the earlier release from Service of disabled 
veterans, and the requirement that those 
wishing to train under Public Law 16 (the 


*United States Employment Service, Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles, Parts I, Il, IV, prepared by the Job 
Analysis and Information Section of the Division of 
Standards and Research, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1939. 


Vocational Rehabilitation Program) 
advisement. 

Included in the Psychoneurotic count w 
all psychoneurotic and psychopathic 
ability ratings, plus combined physical a 
psychoneurotic disability ratings when 
per cent or more of the rating was psyc! 
neurotic. Those with a disability rating 
for psychoneuroses showed a steady decline 
from 29 per cent in the first period to 6 per 
cent in the fourth period. In the sixt! 
period, however, this group increased, cor 
prising approximately one-fourth of ¢ 
veterans with disability ratings. Non-psy- 
choneurotic ratings included all purely physi- 
cal disability ratings. 

The accuracy of the sampling has been 
checked with a study made at the Center 
on disability ratings’ of 1,600 disable 
veterans. The rate of incidence for Disorder 
of the Personality in that study was 19.7 
per cent. In the sampling, 18 per cent 
the total number of disability ratings was 
for some type of psychoneurosis. 

Total percentages for disability rating in 
rank were as follows: 


Disability Ratings 


Ist Period: 10 per cent equals 49 per cent 
of the total 

2nd Period: 30 per cent equals 16 per cent 
of the total 

3rd Period: 20 per cent and 50 per cent 
equals 22 per cent of the total 

4th Period: 40 per cent and 100 per cent 
equals 10 per cent of the total 

Sth Period: 60 per cent equals 3 per cent 
of the total 


The group with 10 per cent disabilit 
rating showed an increasing percentage fron 
the first to the fourth period. In the fifth 
period, the 10 per cent group declined 
slightly, then rose to 88 per cent in tl 
sixth period. 

The Veterans Administration reports‘ that 


3 Leonard M. Miller and Grace O. Hunter, **Medica 
Terms Used in Counseling the H&ndicapped,’’ Occurs 
tions, XX VI (1948), 351-358. 

* Characteristics of Veterans Training under Public Law | 
(Vocational Rehabilitation Act). Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion and Education Information Bulletin IB7-41, Decen 
ber 31, 1947, Veterans Administration, Washington, D. ¢ 
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POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS OF A V.A. CENTER 


Nm 


TABLE IV 


Typres or TRAINING SELECTED 


(J) (2) 

1945 1945-1946 

Training S-O-N D-J-F 
1. College 20 28 
2. Business School 1] 9 
3. Technical Trade 

School 52 3 
. On-the-Job Training 17 28 
5. None 2? 


M-A-M J-J-A  S-0-N D-J-I 


(3 4 5 


1946 1946 194¢ 1946-1947 Totai 


—— Percent 
34 31 34 +4 32 
9 10 6 7 5 
2] 24 28 28 30 
35 3] 2] 29 
2 0 l 0 ] 


as of April 30, 1947, the average disability 
rating for training under Public Law 16 was 
slightly less than 30 per cent. 


Training 
Recommended 

Recommendations concerning training (as 
a result of advisement) were classified under 
four headings: College, Business School, 
Technical-Trade School, On-the-Job Train- 
ing. Combinations of institutional training 
and on-the-job training were listed under 
one of the institutional headings if full-time 
institutional training was indicated, and 
under On-the-Job Training if part-time 
schooling was indicated. 

The preponderance of institutional train- 
ing over on-the-job training would appear 
to bear some relation to the predominate 
age groups (15-19 and 20-24) and the lack 
of dependents (44 per cent). The level of 
schooling completed at the time of advise- 
ment (twelfth grade or better, 52 per cent) 
would seem to be an added factor in the 
frequency with which college was recom- 
mended (32 per cent). 

Comparison between the classifications of 
objectives and the types of training recom- 
mended cannot be made for a variety of 
reasons. Salesmen, managers, and clerical 
workers may train at college or business 
school levels. Semi-professional and tech- 
nical training may be secured at technical 
schools or colleges. On-the-job training 
may be granted those who have been trained 
for the professions, semi-professional or 


technical work when there has been a lapse 
between courses and placement in jobs due to 
service, and need for refresher training can 
be shown. 


Summary of Study 


A sample of the veteran population coun- 
seled at the Temple University Veterans 
Guidance Center for the eighteen-month 
period, September 1, 1945, to February 28, 
1947, shows the following characteristics 


1. A preponderance of the white racial group 
over the non-white group (91 per cent to 9 per 
cent), with little fluctuation in proportion 


2 The 20-24 age group comprising the greatest 


percentage t 
group in se nd place (29 per cent), and a trend 
toward greater numbers in the 15-19 age group 
3. Veterans with one or more dependents in 
greater proportion (combined total, 56 per cent 
than veterans without dependents for the enti 
period studied, with the non-dependent | 
steadily increasing (32 per cent to 51 per cent) by 
three-month periods. 
4. The high school completion-or-more group 
in the majority (53 per cent) in the total count 
twelfth-grade-completed group steadily 


with the 
increasing in numbers. 

5. Special training other than school training, 
either civilian or military, experienced by 68 per 
cent of veterans 

6. Pre-service work experience in manual (29 
per cent), clerical and sales (27 per cent), and me 
chanical work (25 per cent) predominating, with 
declines indicated in the professional-technical 
managerial and manual work groups 

7. Veterans with a disability rating (61 { 


cent) in excess of the non-disabled in the over-all 


mI 
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picture, but showing a rapid decline from 94 


first three-month period to 24 per 
cent in the last three-month 


8 Non-psychoneurotic disability ratings out- 


| cT10c0 


weighing psychon urotic ratings 82 per cent to 


18 per cent, with the latter group fluctuating 
sharply from one three month period to another 

9. A majority of disability ratings falling in 
the 10 per cent and 20 per cent groups (60 per 
cent), with the 10 per cent group increasing 
88 per cent in the last three-month period 

10. Objectives in skilled trades and industry 
sclected more frequently (31 per cent) than in any 
ther group, with professional objectives second 


er cent) and semi-professional and technical 


11. Recommendations for college-level tr 
ing made most frequently (32 per cent), with t 
nical-trade school (30 per cent) and on-the 
training (29 per cent) in second and third plac 

12. A trend toward an increasing number 
recommendations for college training and t 
nical-trade school training, with evidence ot 
decline in recommendations for on-the-job tr: 
ing 

13. The increasing tendency toward objecti\ 
in the professional, semi-professional, and mana; 
ial groups parallels the increasing percentages 
veterans having completed high school, the 
crease in numbers of veterans under thirty years 
age, and the decline in numbers of veterans wi 
dependents (See Taste IT). 


Leonard M. Miller was Director of the Temple University VA Guidance hs 


Center from 1945 until August, 1948. 


Pupil Personnel and Work Programs, 


He is now Specialist for Counseling, 


Secondary Division, U. S. Office of 


Education. Mr. Miller has been Chief, OIGS, Pennsylvania's Department 
of Public Instruction; Director of Guidance, Rockland County, N. Y.; and 
Director of Guidance of the J]. C. Penney Foundation. He has been active 


in N.V.G.A. work since 1927, having 


served both as trustee and as treasurer. 


He is now Chairman of the Division of Professional Training and Certifica- 
§ 
tion, presently at work on a manual on the preparation of counselors. Mr. 


Miller has written many articles, and is co-author with C. C. Dunsmoor 


of a textbook on Guidance Methods for Teachers, to be published soon in , 
revised form. 


Walter H. Brackin, Jr., formerly Assistant Director of Temple University 
VA Guidance Center, has now succeeded Leonard M. Miller as its Director. 
From 1939 until 1943, he was counselor for the Coatesville (Pa.) Senior 
High School. Thereafter, he entered civilian training work with the Armed 
Service Forces. In 1945, while Director of Civilian Training, Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot, he was appointed to the Center's staff. He is now a 
candidate for a doctor's degree at Temple University, where he is presently 
a serving as an instructor in psychology. fi 
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The Concise Case Summary 


JOHN W. SHAVER 


Counselor, Vocational Rehabilitation, State Board for Vocational Education, 


Amarillo, Texas 


N MOST THOROUGH Case work dealing with 
I guidance—with vocational guidance in 
particular—there is a sincere need for a con- 
cise, yet’ comprehensive, summary of case 
investigation, testing, and other accumu- 
lated material. The purpose of the summary 
is to crystallize the counselor's thinking, 
thus enabling him to review his conclusions 
and record them in a manner that can be 
noted at a glance. 

Once a thorough summary of a case is pre- 
pared, the counselor, student, or supervisor 
has before him a one-page picture—a pano- 
rama of pertinent information. These per- 
tinent conclusions are available for review 
at a moment’s notice by anyone who has 
not the time to review carefully the wealth 
of information stored in the case folder. 
This has been done for him, and the results 
are at his fingertips in the form of the con- 
cise Case summary. 

Summary information can be dictated in 
prose form but the system of using a mimco- 
gtaphed or printed questionnaire which can 
easily be checked has the double advantage 
of saving time (thereby freeing the counselor 
from added heavy routine paper work and 
giving him more time to spend on case ser- 
vices) and of requiring evaluation of many 
items easily overlooked in writing a verbal 
letter-type summary. For example, a stu- 
dent's perseverance record, his probableselling 
interest, or physical condition may be over- 
looked in dictating a loosely organized word 
summary. These areas may later prove per- 
tinent if the vocational plan has to be 
Changed, revised, or reviewed; therefore 
they should each be evaluated. 


In addition to being a time-saving tool 


and a comprehensive check list, the concise 


case summary may be used 


successfully in 
securing reference information from teachers, 
employers, or others who are in a position 
to add valuable information to the cas« 
study It is recognize { that many letters of 
recommendation reveal little really useful in- 
formation. They are often little more than 
routine character references. On fifty cases, 
people who were familiar with each par- 
ticular case were asked to complete the con- 
cise case summary and each did so 
many were busy teachers or employers who 
would have hesitated to take time to write 
a long, informative letter of reference. The 
information thus gained was revealing, re- 
liable, and most helpful in completing a 
master case summary on each case 

It was also invaluable in helping the indi 
vidual to select a vocational! objective, in de- 
veloping a plan of training, and to arrange 
for job placement. 

Since any check questionnaire sometimes 
fails to cover all necessary information for 
each particular case, use can be made of the 
blank space reserved for ‘‘Additional Per- 
tinent Information’ if additional factors 
should be noted. There is given here a sug 
gested form, which is that now in use at this 
office (see next page). 

Since careful consideration of all areas is 
paramount in the development and review 
of any plan for guidance, a concise case sum- 
mary, built upon adequate investigation, 
testing, and other guidance procedures, can 
be most helpful in counseling for vocational 


adjustment. 
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Individual Case Summary* 


This record is 
CONFIDENTIAL 


Please circle the grade that is applicable. (D—unsatisfactory; C—fair; B—good; A—superior 
1. Background Area Scientific D> Cc B A 
Family's cultural level is Det 8 A Mechanical DC BA 
Client's formal education is DC BA Detail (accuracy, clerical DC B 
Client's financial status is D ¢ BOA other; — D C B 
Client's work habits are D ¢ BOA & 
Piesicel does Mental aptitudes (scholastic, 
scientific, mathematical, lin- 
Client's general endurance and guistic DCBaA 
Cent's eyesight is A Mechanical aptitudes and man- 
Client's hearing is ual dextericy 
Client's eye-hand coordination Physical strength and endur- 
Client's ability to do active ance 
1 1 Cctlv 
Dependabiliry DC B A 
labor and heavy work is DCBA Social DCBaA 
Aptitude for music DC BA 
Ill. Personality Area (other) D C B \ 
Client's ability to influence and 
mix with people is oS 8a 
Client’s reputation for persever- VI. Additional pertinent information:——-— - 
Client's general appearance is DC B A 
IV. Interest Arca CW hat is the client interested in?, VIL. Conclusions and recommendations — 
Mathematical DC BA 
Managerial DG - 
Selling DC BA 


* All rights to the printed use of this Individual Case Summary are retained by the author. 


J In bis work as District Counselor for the Texas State Board of Vocational \ 
| Education, John W. Shaver is taking part in a state-wide program which is 
|| planned for the satisfactory vocational adjustment of handicapped people 


through use of interviews, medical examinations, 
guidance and counseling, psychological testing, training, job placement, 
Mr. Shaver has studied psychology and guidance 
Northwestern 


| and follow-up studies. 


| at Texas Technological College, George Williams College, 
University, and at Columbia University. Articles by him have been pub- 


lished in several of the professional journals. 
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A Summary 


of the 1947 


Report of the New York State Commission 
Against Discrimination 


JEAN P. JORDAAN 


The 2l-page mimeographed report of 
& I 
Discrimination, covering the period Janu 


of interest to all vocational counse 


full; accordingly we asked Mr. Jordaan to 


he New York State Com ion Aga 


ry 1—December 31 947, ta mater 


¢ report t ng to De reproduced in 


prepare this summary A related docu- 


ment is the New York State Report to the Temporary Commission on the Need { 


a State University: Inequality of Opportunity in Higher Education—a Study 


| 


Minority Group and Related Barriers to College Admission,”’ by David Berkowitz. * 


T Is NECESSARY that we be reminded from 
I time to time that vocational guidance is 
not merely a utility, but part and parcel of the 
social forces of our time. Otherwise, in our 
preoccupation with tools and skills we may 
forget that vocational guidance is not merely 
“the inevitable accompaniment of a democra- 
tic society"’ [Brewer] but—and this is possibly 
the more important consideration—that it 
can achieve its aims only as we extend and 
safeguard the processes of democracy. For 
when vocational guidance is defined (as in- 
deed Brewer has defined it) as a process in 
which the individual is allowed to arrive at 
self-engendered decisions through a discus- 
sion of all the possible alternatives, it is 
apparent that when these alternatives are 
absent and the individual is by some force or 
another precluded from exercising the power 
of choice—or when, assuming these alterna- 
tives to be present, the choice is not his bu 
is imposed upon him from without—then gui- 
dance as we think of it is virtually impossible. 

It is for this reason that the annual report 
of the New York State Commission Against 
Discrimination (in employment) is adocument 
which deserves the earnest consideration of 


* Legislative Document (1948), Albany Press. For 
copies contact New York State Library, Gift and Ex- 
change Office, Albany 1, New York. 
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every person concernc 1 with vocational gui 
dance. Itisatoncea talisman and a wart! 


rves as areminder of th 


princi} es upon which the movement its lf 


was founde 


be no guidance worthy of the name. Indeed, 


g 
in reading the 
out by the similarity of some of its } 


hich 


phrases t » those which we ourselves acknow! 


port one 1s struck 


edge as being part of our creed. The Com 
mission's plea that the individual be em 
ployed on merit alone, without reference t 
race, color, or creed, is advanced not only 
the grounds of the conservation of, or—as It 1: 
sometimes put—the “full utilization” 
human resources, but as a prior, basic hum 
right which has precedence over all other 
Translated into the. terms which were 
earlier in this article, what the Commis 


is asking is that certain choices, instea 
being withheld from the individual tht 
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prejudice, shall be made available to hi 
that he be allowed freely to exercise his inna 


pe ywer of ¢ hoice 


The Commission points out that this limit- 


ing of opportunity or, as we would Call | 


P} 
this withholding of alternatives has tradi 
tionally taken two forms 1) the barring 
individuals from rising above menial labor by 


discriminatory practices, and (2) the stereo 


1, and without which there can 
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typing of individuals into narrow occupa- 
tional and industrial categories. The latter, 
it is pointed out, has usually been accom- 
panied by myths that certain minority-group 
workers are unreliable or are manually or 
professionally inept. 

Of the 1,005 verified complaints that have 
been filed since the Commission's establish- 
ment in 1945, there were nearly four times as 
many cases involving discrimination on the 
basis of color as there were on the basis of 
creed. Of the 1,005 cases, 68 per cent alleged 
discrimination because they were Negroes, 
15 per cent because they were Jews. In con- 
trast, national origin was claimed to have 
been the discriminating factor in only 7 per 
cent of the cases. ‘‘Of the informal investi- 
gations (since 1945), 4 per cent were of 
unions, 9 per cent of employment agencies, 2 
per cent of government agencies and institu- 
tions, and 85 per cent were of employers.”’ 


Methods Used by 
the Commission 


The Commission points out that ‘‘it is [its] 
statutory function to do all in [its] power to 
eliminate this species of prejudice,’” and goes 
on to enumerate the methods it has employed 
and the success with which these methods 
have been attended. The Commission em- 
phasizes that it has sovght to ‘‘convert’’ 
rather than to coerce offending employers. 
It explains that the statute covering its activi- 
tieswas designed ‘‘notonly to investigate com- 
plaints of unlawful discrimination but also to 
examine into the historical patterns of dis- 
crimination in employment and the bases of 
prejudice itself."" Consequently it has recog- 
nized that it has an important educative func- 
tion to perform in addition to its investiga- 
tive and legal ones. 

In pursuance of this aim the Commission 
has established what it calls ‘‘a systematic 
conference and educational program"’ in co- 
operation with large employers, labor unions, 
and employment agencies. The radio, the 
forum, films, regional committees, and the 
public platform have all been utilized in carry- 
ing out the task. Then, too, the majority of 
the investigations so far conducted by the 
Commission have taken the form of informal 
conferences rather than official inquiries. 


OCCUPATIONS 


The Commission feels it to be noteworthy, 
that all of the 1,291 complaints and investiga- 
tions handled by it since July 1, 1945, we: 
settled through the conciliation method, and 
that recourse to those legal powers vested i 
it has not proved necessary. 

Evaluation of Gains Made 

In evaluating its success since its inception 
in 1945, the Commission points to the fact 
that “‘significant changes in employment pat- 
terns, union practices, and employment agency 
methods have been realized by the voluntary 
conference method,’’ and that these confer- 
ences and investigations have generally been 
regarded as a service—not a method of sur- 
veillance. With respect to its other aim- 
some ways a more basic one—that of effecting 
essential changes in underlying attitudes and 
behavior patterns, the Committee states that 
the expected “‘employee resistance to the 
introduction and integration of minority 
group workers did not take place."’ 

These are important claims with far-reach- 
ing implications. If only for this reason onc 
regrets that—in this report, at least—they 
are not documented more adequately. The 
work of the New York State Commission to 
date shows that it recognizes that the law 
which it is striving to implement involves 
considerably more than merely asking the em- 
ployer to hire or retain the best man or woman 
for the job. There exist deep-seated preju- 
dices which, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, affect the attitudes of both employer 
and employees, and the removal of which is 
a prerequisite for achieving the goal which 
the Commission has in mind. Though it 
may require an additional expenditure of 
time, which for very practical reasons the 
Commission may be ill able to afford, a more 
concrete evaluation of the success of its work, 
defined operationally and given a prominent 
place in subsequent reports, will be a valuable 
encouragement to other workers also engaged 
in combating and eliminating prejudice. In 
the meantime, we shall watch the work of the 
Commission with great imterest since 
through its work in keeping the channels of 
employment open to all it is insuring and 
guarding one of the conditions under which 
effective vocational guidance is made pos- 
sible. 
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Occupational Information Available from 


Women’s 


GERTRUDE 


eo IS AN increasing amount of occupa- 


tional literature published by women's 
magazines. This indicates a trend of grow- 
ing interest on the part of their readers. 
Also, since the editors of these magazines 
regard correspondence as an important part of 
their services, they have had occupational 
material prepared to send in reply to in- 
quifics. 

For several years the Independent Woman 
and Mademoiselle have distributed reprints of 
career articles which have appeared in their 
magazines. During this past year, three 
additional women’s magazines have added 
materially to the occupational information 
now available in inexpensive form: Charm, 
Glamour, and the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Charm, the Magazine for the Business Girl,' 
has prepared a series of occupational pam- 
phlets (multilithed) entitled “Facts About 
Jobs.’" They aim at describing fields of busi- 
ness which show expanding opportunity for 
girls with a high school education, and per- 
haps two years in business school or junior 
college. Included in the contents of each is 
a short summary of the immediate job out- 
look, necessary qualifications, lines of pro- 
motion, wage ranges, sources of information, 
and a list of helpful books. The attractive 
blue-green covers and format are the same for 
all the titles; their price is ten cents each. 
Some of the pamphlets are out of print. At 
present the following are available: fashion 
esign, jobs in resorts, travel business, com- 
mercial research, information librarian, trans- 


* 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Magazines 


FORRESTER 


Head Counselor, West Side High School, Newark, New Jersey 


portation, overseas jobs, modeling, and small 
businesses. 

slamour* is responsible for a series of proj- 
ects including surveys on current careet 
questions ofinteresttowomen. Their College 
Majors Charts, both magazine and bulletin 
board size, are examples of these. Reprints 
of many of the charts and articles are available 
while the supply lasts, usually at five cents a 
single copy or three dollars per hundred 

Glamour's Job Scrapbook with pocket-type 
pages holding a loose-leaf file of information 
about one hundred career ficlds for women 
is available to libraries and vocational coun- 
sclors at a cost of fivedollars. All purchasers 
of the Scrapbook are placed on a special mail- 
ing list to receive without charge single 
copies of reprints included in the book. The 
volume is attractive in appearance and is 
especially appropriate for a reception room ina 
guidance office where those who are browsing 
may have their interests extended 

Distributed free of charge are single coy 
of Fact Sheets. Glamour's corresp yndence 
service aims to answer personally any ques- 
tions on jobs sent by their readers. The 
Fact Sheets have been mimeographed to in- 
clude with these replies. They consist of 


Ics 


short summaries of qualifications, training, 
and methods of getting started. The follow- 
ing titles are available: advertising agency 
jobs, airline hostess, architecture, banking, 
campus jobs, commercial art, fashion de- 
signing, fashion jobs, Federal government 


jobs, home economics, hospitals, hotel work, 


2 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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insurance, interior decoration, library work, 
law, modeling, nursing, optometry, Overseas 
jobs, women's apparel store, personnel, pho 
tography, public stenographer and court re- 
porter, retailing, social work, and tips on the 
technique of job hunting. 

The most recent series is published by the 
Reference Library of the Ladies’ Home Journal.* 
Attractively written and printed, the twenty- 
one booklets present educational require- 
ments, opportunities available, and salaries. 
The editor, Maureen Daly, maintains a good 
balance of readability and factual informa- 
tion. She does not attempt to present 
logically arranged factual material for one 
about to make a final decision concerning his 
life’s work. Instead, she presents well- 
written personal-interest appeals to induce 
young people to consider the specific fields of 
work. Opinions of three well-known ex- 
perts conclude each booklet; for example, 
among persons who write from their own 
experiences in radio are Norman Corwin, 
Mary Margaret McBride, and Beryl] Vaughn. 


Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Each cover, in a variety of colors, is clever 
illustrated with designs symbolic of the 
cupation covered. The cost of each boo} 
is ten cents. The following titles are ay 
able: modeling, home economics, journal 
secretarial work, fashion designing, teachi: 
nursing, library science, law, fine and « 
mercial art, physical therapy, theater, sox 
work, medicine, airline hostessing, danci: 
music, merchandising, public relations, 
vertising, and radio. 

It is highly encouraging to know ¢ 
today’s magazines for women are doing su 
an excellent job of providing occupatio: 
material for young women. It is especial! 
heartening to find that the material present 
is mot only attractive but also careful 
checked for accuracy and helpfulness. 

The editors of these publications have aske 
the Publications Committee of the Occupa 


tional Research Division for suggestions fo: 


making the pamphlets more useful to cou: 
selors and young people. The Committ 
would welcome constructive criticisms ai 
suggestions which may be transmitted 
the women's magazines. 


7 Gertrude Forrester (Ed.D., Columbia University) is well known to readers %, 


of the Journal as a recent ‘NI ‘GA trustee and active member on numerous 


NVGA committees. At present she is busily serving on the Publications 
|| Committee. Nationally known through her books and occupational pam- 
phlets, Dr. Forrester has taught graduate courses in vocational guidance 
in the University of Wisconsin and Boston University (summer sessions), 


College of the City of New York, and at Columbia University. She has 
also been active in field work, and is especially interested in visual aids 
coll ual 
| and in collecting photographs of book displays aimed to encourage the | 
\ reading of occupational literature. a 
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Editorial 


Comment + + 


Progress of Vocational Guidance in Chile 


S$ HAS BEEN noted in this Journal, Chile 
A organized a Department of Guidance 
in its Ministry of Education in 1945. (See 
“The Organization of Vocational Guidance 
Service in Chile,’’ Occupations, March, 
1947, pp. 325-331.) 

By way of a progress report, the staff has 
issued a booklet, La Orientacion Vocacional en 
la Ensenanza Secundaria (‘‘Vocational Gui- 
dance in Secondary Education’’). It contains 
a section describing the activities so far in- 
stalled in secondary schools and outlines the 
procedures—and particularly the researches— 
necessary to the development of the program. 
A considerable amount of testing has been 
going on. A group intelligence test on the 
lines of Pintner’s has been devised by Pro- 
fessors Oscar Vera and Enrique Salas and has 
been given to pupils aged 12 to 18. Chilean 
norms are presented in the report. An 
adaptation of the Bell Adjustment Inventory 
has also been administered. Tentative norms 
are given. 

One chapter of the 80-page report deals 
with procedures followed in handling *‘prob- 
lem children."’ The section on reasons for 
leaving school covers 10,000 cases. The per- 
centages in the various categories resemble 
those found in schools in the United States. 

The final section gives results obtained 
through use of a scale for measuring socio- 
economic status of pupils. 

The report stands as a tribute to the pioneer 
interest in vocational guidance manifested by 
Dr. Irma Salas S. who, since the 1930's, has 
been giving courses on vocational guidance 
to teachers in Santiago, thus paving the way 
for the recent official recognition; also to the 
efforts made by her brother, Enrique Salas, 
who had a large part in the preparation of the 
report, 


Preparing for 
the Convention 

All of the divisions and committees of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
are making vigorous preparations for the 
Annual Convention, April 18-21. The Pro 


leavoring to concoct a 


gram Committee is en 
meaty bill of fare. The Committee on 
Nominations and Elections has set in motion 
a democratic and effective procedure by which 
hereafter new officers may be elected 

This Journal is also doing its share in mak- 
ing preparations. We are printing advance 
news as fast as it comes in. In the April issue 
we shall print the program in whatever form 
the program committee submits it. How- 
ever, that issue must go to press February 15, 
and it is improbable that the Committee will 
have the program in final form by that date 
since some obstacles are usually encountered 
Persons invited to participate delay their 
answers. Chairmen of divisions and com- 
mittees, who have a good deal to say about 
the program, also encounter delaying ob- 
stacles. The letters which have to traverse 
the country in preparation for a convention 
amount to several hundreds. A’s the dead 
line nears, telegrams must be flashed. All in 
all, the life of a program chairman is not a 
happy one. 

If the program as printed in the April issuc 
is not complete we shall regret it, for Occt 
paTions should print each convention pro- 
gram in full inasmuch as its pages serve as the 
archives of the Association. 

After the Convention has been held, the 
Journal makes an effort to report it fully 
Some of the papers presented are published in 
their entirety; other papers and discussions 
are summarized. Last year the report of the 
Convention appeared in the May issue. But 
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the May issue goes to press March 15 and 
accordingly the report of the 1949 Conven- 
tion cannot appear until October. We hope 
it will not seem cold and dated by that time. 

Naturally, all-out preparation for the 
Convention includes wholehearted action on 
the part of the Branches. Each Branch should 
make sure that it is fully represented at the 
Delegate Assembly. At the 1948 Convention, 
of the 600 members of the Association regis- 
tered only 168 were fully accredited as dele- 
gates, whereas 221 should have been ac- 
credited. Furthermore, of the 77 Branches 
entitled last year to representation only 47 
sent their full quota of delegates; 10 were 
insufficiently represented; and 20 had no 
representation at all. It is hoped that the 


Delegate Assembly of 1949 will be complet 
representative. 

Preparation should also be made by 
individual member of the Association. 7 
involves not only saving money for the ¢ 
but also familiarizing oneself with the iss 
to be discussed at the Convention, and 
vassing the views of fellow-members so t! 
such views may be placed before the ( 
vention by those attending. 

Conventions do not spring into bei: 
ready-made. They require toil and sweat 
The time to expend our energies is before t! 
event. Let us therefore put our shoulders t 
the wheel now so that we will not have s 
many complaints after our convention is over 


H. D. K 


wid Guest Editorial ¥& 


An Invitation to Action 


T A GUIDANCE section meeting of the 
California School Supervisors in Los 
Angeles some months ago, a long-time mem- 
ber of NVGA raised essentially this question: 
“What is the reason that it takes so long to 
put into practice in the schools procedures 
that we have known for a long time to be 
good ones?’ 
We have known for many years, for ex- 
ample, the following facts: 


1. That the guidance program should be 
based on the surveyed needs of the students, school, 
and community it is supposed to serve—yet only 
a few such programs are actually grounded 
on carefully determined student interests 
and plans, follow-up study of graduates and 
drop-outs, and occupational surveys of the 
local community or area. 

2. That there must be a carefully worked-out 

llocation of guidance responsibilities among the 
members of the administrative staff and faculty— 
but there is still confusion concerning who 
should handle disciplinary problems, who 
may best do vocational counseling, what 
duties teachers can logically be expected to 
assume in the guidance program, and the 
like. 


3. An effective and comprehensive program 
student appraisal at all school levels is essential 
however, a great majority of senior hig! 
schools still lack adequate programs for d 
termining students’ interests, abilities, and 
aptitudes, 

4. There should be definite provisions fo 


long-term educational, vocational, and life plan- 
ning, beginning in the ninth or tenth grade and 
continuing through and beyond the remaining 


school years—yet many schools have no such 
program, do not coordinate such activities 
with appraisal, educational, and vocational 
informational programs, or do not possess 
trained personnel. 


The above are but a few of the fundamenta!s 


required in an effective school guidance 


organization, but they are important ones, and 
ones which are often under-emphasized f 
one reason or another. Vocational guidanc 
has, of course, a vital concern with all these 
as well as with many others. The impor- 
tance of these fundamentals has long been 
recognized by some administrators and 
teachers, but their number is all too few. 

Is there anything that NVGA can do about 
the matter? Are we as an association wielding 
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the influence we should upon the thinking 
and action of the groups we are interested in 
serving? Ifnot—then, why aren't we? 

For one thing, NVGA should be a much 
hicger and more dynamic organization than it nou 
is. It should have a membership many-fold 
its present size. It ought to include a far 
ereater percentage of the professionally 
trained and, in addition, many thousands of 
the other good people who are interested in 
vocational guidance, even if not in quite the 
same intensive way as are those who are pro- 
fessionally trained. Perhaps some form of 
‘associate membership”’ is the answer for this 
latter group. 

For another thing, NVGA must render more 
service to its Branches and they, in turn, to their 
members and potential members, as well as to our 
and persons actually 


engaged in vocational guidance. NVGA should 


mean more to its members than the Journal 
and meetings, valuable as these are. Each 
Branch should utilize the rich resources of 
professional competence among its member- 
ship, should promote area activities, and 
conduct studies for the advancement of out 
common Cause. 

I am strongly inclined to agree with Mr 
Steinmetz in his editorial of April, 1948, 
when he says: ‘“‘What guidance needs most 
today is salesmanship—ageressive salesman- 
ship.’” Let's base our sales campaign on 
service to our membership. 


C. DunsMoor 
Supervisor of Pupil Personnel 
Long Beach Public Schools 

Long Beach, Californi 


You Might Like to Read... 


® “High School Pupils Still Hold Part- 
Time Jobs,” by Mabel Riedinger. How to 
help the high school student get the most out 
of his out-of-school work—how to relate 
it to occupational preparation. Found in 
the Journal of the National Association of Deans 
of Women, October, 1948. Pp. 22-27. This 
issue of the Journal, incidentally, is the 
“Aspects of Guidance in High School’’ 
number. 


® ‘What Shall I Be?’’ by Pauline Anderson, 
Teacher of English in the Marion (Va.) 
High School. The story of a teacher who 
managed to add guidance training to a full 
teaching schedule—and how she did it. In 
Work and Training, September, 1948. Pp. 3-4, 
and 8. (Issued during the educational year 
by the Virginia State Board of Education, 
Richmond. ) 


“Selected References on Guidance,’’ pre- 
pared by Percival W. Hutson, University of 
Pittsburgh. Well-rounded selection of writ- 
ings in the field of guidance which have 
na pg in the last half of 1947 and the first 
half of 1948. See The School Review, Septem- 


ber, 1948. Pp. 421-425. 


@ “What Makes Successful and Unsuccessful 
Executives?”’ by Burleigh B. Gardner, Execu- 


tive Director, Social Research, Inc., Chicago. 
Tells how the Thermatic Apperception Test 
serves to reveal traits of both successful 
and unsuccessful executives. Complet 

case histories. Found in Advanced Manage- 
ment, September, 1948. Pp. 116-125 


‘Recent Trends in Personnel Selection and 
Induction,’’ by William R. Spriegel and R. I 

Wallace. An article based on the survey 
around which the forthcoming fourth edition 
of the McGraw-Hill book, Personnel Manazge- 


ment, Was written (authors Walter Dill 
Scott, Robert C. Clothier, and William R 
Spriegel). Tables and graphs are used to 


highlight this summary of the study Pub 
lished by Personnel, September, 1948. Pp. 77 
87. 


ge ‘The Clinical Approach to the Guidance 
of the Superior Adult,"* by James F. T. Bugen- 
tal (The Psychological Clinic, Ohio Stat 
University). A thoughtful discussion of the 
distinctive problems which face the conscien 
tious counselor in dealing with the ‘‘superi: 
adult.’ The author's point of view is skill- 
fully illustrated with case incidents. Peabody 
Journal of Education, May, 1948. Pp. 268-282 


r 
1 


‘Certification of Counselors Present 
Status in the States,’’ by Arthur L. Benson 
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and Clifford P. Froehlich (Specialists in the 
U. S. Office of Education). A forthright sur- 
vey of how certification stands in the 48 States 
today. Major points are emphasized in a 
final summary. In the July, 1948, School Léfe. 
Pp. 19-22. 

‘Grandpa Wants to Work,’ by Kathryn 
Close. An article championing the older 
worker in business and me sty giving facts 
and figures to bolster the cause. In Survey 
Graphic's June, 1948, issue. Pp. 288-292. 


‘Qualifying the Professional Industrial 
Relations Worker,'’ by Herbert G. Heneman, 
Jr. (Assistant Director, Industrial Relations 
Center, University of Minnesota). Proposes 
several methods of attacking the problem of 
setting professional standards for the indus- 
trial relations worker. Personnel for Novem- 
ber, 1948, carries this timely piece. Pp. 220- 
224. 


w ‘The Role of Client Talk in the Counseling 
Interview,’’ by Earl F. Carnes and Francis P. 
Robinson (Ohio State University). An ex- 
amination of the relationship of the amount 
of counselee talk to the effectiveness of coun- 
seling, based on data secured from a counsel- 
ing practicum offered at Ohio State. See the 
Winter, 1948, Educational and Psychological 
Measurement. Pp. 635-644. 


w ‘Training in Industry Increases Efficiency 
and Advances Workers,"’ by George E. Agree. 
An effective summary by a staff editor of how 
industry is utilizing occupational training to 
step-up its efficiency and produce needed 
skilled workers. Illustrated. Found in 
Industrial Bulletin, December, 1948. Pp. 30 


Counselee versus Counselor 


“Look here!"* shouted the counselee, 
In a manner very rude, 
‘I came down here for you to see 


If I have baseball aptitude!"’ 


The counselor waxed reflective 
As he studied the counselee; 
Then in technique non-directive 
He humbly said: ‘‘I see."’ 


—Crarence A. 
New York City 


Our Readers Write. . . 


Apropos Two Recent 


Articles 
chang 
To the Editor: tion < 

tember 
ig Is GRATIFYING to find the publishers of tests Ob 
sO prompt in answering constructive Criticisn ae 
and furnishing additional information to test users orien 


as are Bennett, Seashore, and Wesman in ¢! “sa 
article in the October, 1948, issue of Occupations ” 


Answering a previous article of mine (‘‘The Differ pe 
ential Aptitude Tests: Some Comments"’) whic 
appeared in the March, 1948, issue of Occupat: : q 
they clarify some of the more obscure parts of ¢! neiet 
original manual, and point to additional data 2 ail 
the validity of the Differential Aptitude Test 
appearing in their manual as revised in September, 

1948. 

This letter is not intended to prolong any dis — 
cussion of the merits of the tests. It is intended « -_ 
call attention to several misinterpretations 
fallacies in their article which concern my pers = 
integrity. I feel these should not be allowed ¢ a 
stand uncorrected. 

Taste XIV of the Manual was quoted accurate!) 

— 


to show inadequacy of geographic distribution of 
the standardization group and the inadequacy of 
the number of cases for Form B of the Differentia! 
Aptitude Tests. Admittedly, the percentile norms 
which follow the table in the Manual show ap 
proximately 400 cases more per grade. This in- 
crease in cases still does not give adequate norms 


for Form B. Al 
Second, on the basis of no evidence at all, Ben Chie 
nett, Seashore, and Wesman attempt to give my tion. 
impressions of Guilford. They state: One ger Adm 
the impression that Cortle believes that because Guilford Adv 
will sometimes accept low reliability be will therefor No. 
reject high reliability. This is highly untrue 
What | actually said was: There is a good discussion Re 
of reliability coefficients and their meaning [in the Assi 
Manual]. There is no mention of the use of factor of D 
analysis in the development of these particular tests. . His 
So the concept that a good reliability coefficient is or r 
higher than 0.85 is consistent with this (the reliabili _ 
coefficients reported in the Manual], and we 4 — 
was 


not need to consider the newer concept of reliability coef , 

ficients as outlined by Guilford. Univ 
Third, it is claimed in the article by Bennett, 

Seashore, and Wesman that I question whether G 

tests of verbal reasoning, numerical ability, or Wel 


abstract reasoning are associated with genera! has 


are a 
~ 
~~ 
33. 
» 


telligence. This is not so! I said that the 
hors of the Differential Aptitude Tests offer no 
f chat their tests measure those functions which 
associated with general intelligence. Most 
vchologists will agree that merely labelling a test 
s measuring verbal reasoning, for example, is no 
roof that the test actually measures verbal reason- 
The applicability of my statement has been 
changed somewhat by the addition of new valida- 
) data in the revisions of the Manual in Sep- 
tember, 1948. 
Objectivity in professional writing carries with 
it the responsibility of making oneself incapable of 
ing misunderstood. Perhaps lam guilty of error 
this respect. There is also the implied responsi- 
bility of readers to make a careful attempt at 
understanding facts as they are presented, with no 
inferences going beyond the data 
I would appreciate it very much if you could 
print this brief reply in Occupations as soon as 
possible. 
C, Cortie 
Assistant Director, Guidance Bureau 
The University of Kansas 


December 6, 1948 Lawrence, Kansas 


Who’s Who—and Where 


@ To our Reapers: We are always pleased 
to receive and publish items of interest to or 
about NVGA members. Please let your 
Journal hear from you, and about you. 

—Tue Epirors 


Artaur H. Nycarp, formerly Assistant 
Chief of the Advisement and Guidance Sec- 
tion, Albuquerque Regional Office, Veterans 
Administration, is now Assistant Chief in the 
Advisement and Guidance Division of Branch 


No. 13, VA, Denver, Colorado. 


Rosert J. Morrissey has been appointed 


Assistant Placement Officer at the University 
of Massachusetts (main campus), Amherst. 
His new position entails veteran counseling 
and occupational guidance as well as place- 
ment of seniors and graduate students. He 
was formerly Supervisor of Guidance at the 
University’s Veterans Branch at Fort Devens. 


Gorpon Barnett, recently of the Social 
Welfare Department of the Salvation Army, 
has been appointed Staff Psychologist at the 
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U. S. Veterans’ Hospital, Northport, | 
Island 

Joun H. Hirt, formerly Vice-P pal of 
the Red Bluff Union High School (Calif 
is now the new Vice-Principal and Director of 
Guidance for the Coalinga Union Junior 
Senior High School (California 


C. W. Farror, Chief, Advisement and Gui 
dance Section of the Denver Regional Office of 
the Veterans Administration, acted as Co 
Chairman in the Counseling Section of tl 


Colorado Conference of Social Welfare held 


r, Colorado, in November 
ZERAN, Associate D 


ochoo!l of Education, Oregon State Co 


in Denv 


FRANKLIN R 


Corvallis), has been named Director of 


summer session to succeed M 


Ellwood St itn, 
who is retiring in June, 1949, 
years of service. 
Frep M. Dickerson was recently apy 
Counselor at the Harvard University Gui 


the current school year for the purpose of 
completing his doctoral program at Stanford 
University During his leave, he is also 
working half-time as a vocational counselot 


at the Palo Alto High School 


Ricuarp R. Peesres, Jr., has been 
pointed Vocational Appraiser at the Veterar 
Guidance Center, Hunter College, New Yo 
City. 


Ruoap, formerly a member of 
the staff of The Ohio State University, 

been named to succeed Harry E. Bradford on 


his retirement as head of the Department of 
Vocational Education at the University of 
Nebraska. Dr. Rhoad will assume his new 


duties February 1, 1949. 


q@ Erratum: On page 132 of the November 
Journal, De Pauw University was erroncously 
listed as being in Greenville, Indiana. T 
University is, of course, located in Gr 
castle, Indiana. We are sorry that this error 
was not detected before publication.—Tua 
E piTors 


| 
— 
in 
dance Center. 
L. Fick, Director of Occupational 
) EC Information and Placement, Stockton Col 
| 
| 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 


q Forworp 


Report of the Policy Committee 
to the Board of Trustees of N.V.G.A. 


The Trustees are very anxious to have all NVGA members fully informed of the Re- 


port of the Policy Committee before it is presented officially at the 1949 Convention. It appears in 


tull below. 


HE Poticy Committee has given careful consideration to its assignment and has discuss¢ 
several points which seem related to the future development of the Association. 


are: 


Nm 


The Committee has prepared several recommendations, some of which are rather far- 
reaching and would require action by the Association. 
location of national headquarters, could be acted upon by the Board of Trustees at an early 


date. 


I hope it will be read carefully and considered thoughtfully. —Warren K. Layton 


The need in a democratic society for furthering satisfactory personal and social adjust 
ment to the end that this society remain vital and strong. 

The probability of increased appropriations for education at the national, state, and 
local levels and the necessity of adequate provision for guidance services in the expendi- 
ture of such funds. 

The imperative need for team work and continuous liaison with other national associa- 
tions and with government agencies concerned with guidance and related activities. 
The need for unifying the forces in the field of guidance in order to further the aims of 
the movement and extend its development. 

The development of standards for the professional training of guidance personnel and 
the improvement and extension of training programs in colleges and universities. 

The necessity for developing improved guidance facilities, providing adequate conditions 
of work, initiating and pursuing research, and mobilizing civic resources and administra- 
tive support. 

The importance of meeting the growing professional needs of school counselors in all 
phases of guidance service. 

The necessity for providing continued and even greater leadership in vocational gui- 
dance and occupational adjustment. 

The necessity of adequate assistance to branches in providing leadership in the com- 


munity. 


Recommendations of Policy Committee 


I. Purpose of the Association 


The Committee recommends that the purpose of the Association as given in the constitu- 
tion be revised to read as follows: 
‘The purpose of the Association shall be to foster educational, vocational, and 


social adjustment through professional guidance and personnel work and to 
establish and improve standards of professional service in these fields."’ 


These 


Other recommendations, such as 


perso 
B. 
C. 
D. 
A. 
B. 
3. 
6. 
8. 
9. 
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More specifically, the Committee suggests the following as examples of guidance and 


personnel work: 


A. Educational guidance at all levels. 

B. Vocational guidance and career planning for youth and adults 

C. Placement and employment selection. 

D. Occupational adjustment. 

E. Counseling on problems of personal-social development and adjustment 


Il. Structure of Organization 


A. The Association should retain its present branch structure and the delegate assembly 
B. The constitution and by-laws should be revised to effect the following changes it 


structure: 


1. Re-allocation of Divisions 


a. A division of the Association should havea specific membership, and each divi 
sion should be permitted to set standards for m« mbershiy , provided that the 
division standards are not lower than standards for membership in the over-all 


organization. 

b. A division should be permitted to have publications in addition to those of 
the Association and to have membership dues in addition to the Association 
dues. 

c. A division should have officers and committees 

d. The divisional system should be so structured as to meet most effectively the 
needs of the membership. The Policy Committee, for illustrative purposes, 
suggests the following three divisions: 


‘1) School division (2) College division 3) Out-of-school division 


2. Association Committees 


a. Standing committees with specifically designated duties should be established 
to operate in important functional areas of guidance and personnel work 
These committees should be arranged to meet most ade juately the varying 
needs of the membership and the requirements of Association business 


ted 


b. The following committee titles are suggested as examples 


(1) Counseling (4) Professional Training 
(2) Individual Appraisal (5) Placement 
(3) Occupational Research (6) Administration 


c. The functional committees (as above) should be in addition to the usual stan 
ing committees such as Finance, Publicity, and Program. 


C. Officers 

1. If the number of divisions remains less than four or five, it is recommended that 
the chairman of each division be a vice-president of the Association and serve on 
the Board of Trustees. 

2. The office of President-Elect should be established and the incumbent serve on the 
Board of Trustees for one year before automatically becoming President. 

3. The present office of Vice-President should be abolished and the past President 
should no longer hold membership on the Board of Trustees. 

4. With the enlargement of the Association, financial problems will become more 
complicated. Therefore, the committee recommends that the Treasurer be selected 
by the Trustees and become a member of the Board. The term of office of the 
Treasurer should be three years instead of one. (Concluded on following page 


‘ 
| ‘ 


MICHIGAN 
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Ill. National Headquarters 


In view of the important problems which will be facing the Association during the con 
ing years, the Committee recommends that the national headquarters be located in Washi: 
ton, D. C. The office in Washington should work in cooperation with other associations 
furthering the aims of the Association. The office should be headed by a full-time, hig 
qualified Executive Secretary who would be responsible for fostering the interests of 
Association with important government officials, national organizations, and state and lox A 
organizations. The Executive Secretary should, individually or through committees or men 


bers, assist and stimulate the Branches in their programs. He should perform such other dut 3 - 
as may be specified by the Board of Trustees. ; 
cons 
IV. Financial Arrangements ship 
If necessary, in order to provide an adequate national program, the Trustees should ap- i 
proach foundations and request a grant-in-aid sufficient to underwrite a part of the additions : : 
cost for a five-year period. At the end of a five-year period, it is assumed that the organizati ree 
would have developed sufficiently in membership and prestige so that no outside assistanc: , 
would be necessary. Th 
V. Publications Leon 
The Journal should be reconstituted to conform to the purpose of the Association. Th ‘a 
Association should also undertake informational releases and other necessary publications i: , 
addition to the Journal. 
VI. Membership 
The requirements for professional membership in the Association should be broadened so 
that they conform to the purpose of the organization. Provisions should be made so that a 
person could be a member of the Association and not necessarily a member of any divisio: 
but that one should not be a member of any division without being a member of the Associa- >? 
tion. 
VII. Professional Training 
The Committee believes strongly in further developments in professional training and 
favorably impressed with recent accomplishments in this field. 
VIII. Title of Association 
While the Committee believes that it is the purpose of the Association and its operating 
structure that are important, nevertheless consideration should be given to the title of th« 
Association. The Committee suggests two possibilities: 
A. American Guidance Association M 
B. American Guidance and Personnel Association NVC 
IX. Implementation Satu 
As indicated by the recommendations, the Committee in general favors the proposals ear 
made by President Daniel Feder at the last meeting of the Council of Guidance and Personn¢ es 
Associations. Froe 
The Committee recommends that the Trustees approach any suitable association that ma) ie 
wish to merge with the NVGA in carrying out the recommendations of the Committee. Nat 
Respectfully submitted, It 
Ella Stephens Barrett Forrest H. Kirkpatrick that 
Leona C. Buchwald Robert H. Mathewson the, 
Carroll L. Shartle, Chairman Com 
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Approval by N.V.G.A. Trustees Marks Progress 
in Professional Membership Standards 


- A COMMITTEE REPORT . 


MAJOR STEP IN professionalizing mem- 
A bership in the National Vocational 
Guidance Association was made when the 
Board of Trustees approved the recommenda- 
tions proposed by the Professional Member- 
ship Committee at its meeting in Cleveland 
in October, 1948. Plans to put the new 
standards into effect will be discussed at a 
meeting of the Professional Membership 
Committee at St. Louis, Missouri, on Janu- 
ary 21, 1949. 

The recommendations as submitted by 
Leonard M. Miller, past Chairman, are: 


1. That the Committee be empowered to 
compile new sets of application forms and 
new work procedures in line with the re- 
vised amendment. 

(a) Special procedures must also be 
prepared to take care of applica- 
tions under the ‘‘grandfather 
clause.”’ 

2. That applications be hereafter approved 
at stated intervals; twice a year is 
recommended. Deadlines should be one 


month before the mid-year meeting and 
annual meeting of the Board of Trustees, 
respectively. 

3. That at least 15 units of the newly ap- 
proved 30 graduate units be distributed 
in a minimum of four of the areas listed 
as basic areas in Section III, Introductory 
Statement of the Proposed Manual 

4. That the Board of Trustees should act as 
an appeal board in cases of applicants 
whose applications have not been ap 
proved and who may wish to appeal their 
cases. 

5. That an examining or certification board 
replace the present Professional Member- 
ship Committee. 

6. That beginning May 15, 1948, no old 
forms be distributed. The membership 

shall be informed of the new procedures 

prior to that time. Until new forms are 
available, distribution of 
tions shall be held at a minimum. 


old applica- 


—Juia AtsBERG, Chairman 
Professional Membership Committee 


N.V.G.A. Ethical Practices Committee 
Meets in New York City 


EMBERS OF THE NVGA Ethical Practices 
Committee held an all-day meeting at 
NVGA Headquarters in New York City, 
Saturday, December 11, at which time all 
completed agency applications were reviewed 
and several matters of policy determined. 
Present were: Robert C. Cole, Clifford P. 
Froehlich, Albert J. Harris, Daniel H. Harris, 
Donald E. Super, Committee Members, and 
Nathan Kohn, Jr., Executive Vice-Chairman. 
It was recommended by the Committee 
that all Branches be notified at once, through 
the Journal, that their work of investigating 
counseling agencies should be completed as 


rapidly as possible. All Branch reports 
should be sent to the committee immed 
on completion. Final approval of agencies 
will be on the agenda of the 1949 Convention. 

A further meeting of the Ethical Practices 
Committee will take place February 19, at 
which time it would like to have most—if 
not all—of the Branch reports in its posses- 
sion. With Branch help, Committee mem- 
bers hope to have ready for early publication 
in the Journal a partial list of approved agen- 
cies. Reports should be mailed to: Ethical 
Practices Committee, N.V.G.A., 82 Beaver 
Street, New York City 5. 


lately 


7 
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News of the Branches 


- Washington, D. C. 


HAT IS THE present economic picture? 

Is a depression or serious recession 
inevitable? What adjustments will be neces- 
sary in employment practices and in counsel- 
ing because of the trend toward an older 
population? How can the counselor help to 
meet discrimination? 

These and other questions were discussed 
at the October meeting of the Guidance and 
Personnel Association of Washington, D. C. 
on the topic, ‘Occupational Adjustment in 
the Current Economic Scene."’ Approxi- 
mately 80 members were present. The main 
speaker was Iwan Clague, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, U. S: Department of Labor. 
Discussants were: Marguerite Zapoleon, 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 
subject, “‘Women's Role in the Current 
Scene’’); Max F. Baer, Director, B'nai 
B'rith Vocational Service Bureau (subject, 
‘Discrimination in Employment and Educa- 
tion’’); Cecil Munson, Chief of Educational 
Training, American Legion (subject, ‘*Oc- 
cupational Adjustment of Veterans’); and 
Charles E. Odell, U.S.E.S., U. S. Department 
of Labor (subject, ‘Counseling and Place- 
ment of Young People’’). 

Mr. Clague, in laying the background of 
the subject, pointed out that at present our 
population is growing but that a decline 
will be expected toward the year 2000. 
At the present time there is a great increase 
of older people. Today there is little un- 
employment and this condition is expected 
to continue, particularly because of the 
Selective Service Act and aid to foreign 
countries. Upward trends in employment 
are noticed in trade occupations, govern- 
ment employment (particularly on the state 
and local level), construction, and manufac- 
turing. 

With the increase in employment, demands 
will be made upon women, particularly on 
the age group 35-54. Mr. Clague urged 


counselors to instil the concept of flexibilit 
in counselees, as in a work period from 1s 
65 economic changes may bring several o 
cupational changes to an individual. 

To counselors of young women, Mr 
Zapoleon pointed out that “we do not stress 
a career or marriage.’ Rather, most womer 
have both, since four out of five women over 
fourteen years old marry at some time in their 
lives, and three out of four women work 
at some time during their lives. 

Mr. Munson praised Veterans Counseling 
Centers for the excellent jobs they are doing 
and the fact that they are “‘selling guidance 
to the community. However, one group of 
veterans which is not receiving help, and 
should, is that of nearly 500,000 dishonor- 
ably discharged men, many of whom ar 
18 to 20 years old. 

Mr. Odell urged that counselors and 
placement teachers give a realistic picture to 
youth as to what they can expect in the 
present labor market. A much smoother 
transition should be made, he said, between 
school and work. 

Dr. Baer pointed out that discriminatory 
practices are naturally not as severe during 
high-production times as during low em- 
ployment levels. He stressed the fact that 
placement workers have a greater responsi- 
bility than counselors in helping to overcom« 
discriminatory practices. 

—Witta Norris, 
Branch Secretar) 


- Northeastern Indiana 


AWRENCE W. Hess will address the first 

meeting of the new year, January 10, 
on “‘The Use of Tests in Vocational Guidance 
and Personnel Work.’’ Dr. Hess is connected 
with the Indiana University Extension Cen- 
ter in Fort Wayne, and is President of the 
Branch Association. In a report recently re- 
ceived, Dr. Hess gives the following break 
down of Branch membership representation 
colleges and universities, 10; public and 
parochial high schools, 9; industry, 4; social 
agencies, 3; homemakers, 3; employment 
services, 2; business, 2; grade schools, 2; 
governmental agencies, 2; and churches, 1. 
An active membership campaign is now on. 
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- St. Louis 


In an imteresting review of the October 
Branch meeting, mentioned in the December 
issue of the Journal, Elsa Brase reports that 
in the question period held by the group it 
was brought out by high school and college 
counselors that, contrary to current opinion, 
no restlessness, fear, or lack of interest exists 
on the part of the young men in school 
today because of peacetime conscription. 
So far, at least, there has been very little 
demand for counseling in this field. 

It was stressed that, since 95 per cent of the 
draftees are expected to come from the 18-21 
age group, sound counseling for high school 
and college men was needed. It was recom- 
mended that they be advised to continue 
their education as long as possible since 
students drafted during peacetime may com- 
plete the current school year, and deferments 
are to be on an individual and not a class 
basis. It was also pointed out that wher- 
ever counseling of young people is concerned, 
it is important to have accurate information. 

On November 10, Frank L. Eversull ad- 
dressed a meeting at Brown Hall, Washing- 
ton University, on ‘Viewing Guidance from 
some Experiences in Korea."’ A report on 
some of the highlights of Dr. Eversull’s 
speech is expected for early publication. 


- Chicago 


Warren L. Duval, Publicity Chairman of 
the Branch, sends a report of an interesting 
meeting in November. The speaker was 
Sigmund G. Kosinski, Director of Research 
and Psychological Testing at the J. Sterling 
Morton High School, Cicero. Dr. Kosinski 
—having recently made an extensive survey 
in the Chicago area of guidance practices in 
secondary schools and of the personnel ser- 
vices provided by industry to high school 
students—talked on the highlights of his 
study. His address was titled ‘‘The Rela- 
tionship between Guidance Practices in 
Secondary Schools and Personnel Services in 


' Helpful in this connection is the fact that reprints 
of “Counseling Students or the Draft: Basic Data,”’ by 
Harry A. Jager and. Arthur L. Benson, are ready for 
order at NVGA Headquarters (see notice on p. 295). 
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Industry."" Publication of the study in 
full is being contemplated. 

Because of the great interest shown by 
Chicago Branch members in the question of 
strict ethical practices for members of the 
personnel counseling profession in the Chi- 
cago area, an Ethical Practice Committee 
has been created, which has now been in 
operation for nearly six months. Acting as 
Chairman of the Committee is Frank S. Endi- 
cott of Northwestern University. Doris 
Bates, Personnel Director of Women at 
Chicago's Marsh & McLennan, is Secretary, 
and Sidney E. Tarbox, Paul A. Young, and 
George S. Speer are the other highly qualified 
members of the new committee 


- Minneapolis 


The Minneapolis Branch has completed its 
program of Fall Study Groups, which were 
held in three subject matter areas during the 
months of November and December. Group 
I (Chairman: Gladys Chamberlin, West 
High School Counselor, Minneapolis) met 
in five sessions to hear speakers on the general 
topic of “Group Counseling.’" Group II 
(Chairman: Charles Sheldon, Personnel De- 
partment, Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Co., St. Paul) held five meetings, with 
“Employee Opinion Surveys’’ as the topi 
Group III (Chairman: Chester M. Johnson, 
Veterans Guidance Center, Miller Voca- 
tional High School, Minneapolis) met to 
discuss the topic “Practical Use of Tests,"’ 
with leading personnel experts as speakers 
All groups held the usual panel discussion 
meetings. 


- Northeastern Indiana 


Advance program notes for Northeastern 
Indiana Branch meetings of 1949 note 
Monday, March 14, as the date for a panel 
discussion meeting (open to the public) to 
be held around the subject, ‘‘Responsibility 
of Business and Industry in Vocational 
Guidance."’ Wallace Beer, Employment Su- 
pervisor at the General Electric Company 
in Fort Wayne, will act asChairman. Among 
the discussants invited to take part will be 
Harry Matelski, Personnel Director, Wolf & 
Dessauer Company; Terry Clark, Assistant 


Industrial Relations Manager, International 
Harvester Company; Dwight Shirey, Secre- 
tary-Ireasurer, Patterson-Fletcher Company; 
and John Estabrook, Assistant to Manager 
in Charge of Community Relations, General 
Electric Company. The meeting will be 
held at the YWCA, 325 West Wayne Street, 
between 7:30 and 9:00 P.M. 


Colorado 


At a combined sectional meeting, October 
28, Karl R. Douglass, Director, College of 
Education, University of Colorado, was 
heard on the topic, ‘Some Important Don'ts 
in Guidance and Counseling.’" The meeting 
was sponsored by the Colorado Branch, the 
N.E.A. (Adult Education Department,) and 
the Colorado Association of Deans of Wo- 
men. 


- Teachers College (N. Y.) 


At the first business meeting of its new year, 
the Branch elected its officers for 1948-1949. 
Following are those named: Robert Henry 
Shaeffer, President; Wm. Ernest Hopke, 
Vice-President; Margaret Marie Lucas, 
Treasurer; and Cynthia L. Dean, Secretary. 
Donald E. Super spoke, giving a brief 
résumé of the various new positions now 
held by former Branch members. 


- 


The Fall meeting of the lowa Branch was 
held November 4, 5, and 6, in connection 
with the Iowa State Education Association 
meeting. Leslie Chisholm (University of 
Nebraska) spoke on ‘‘The Role of Guidance 
in Democratic Education.’" The new State 
Guidance Handbook was presented by Steven 
Watkins, Superintendent of Schools (Ames). 
Officers were elected for the new Branch 
year: President: T. GC. Ruggles, Dean, Cen- 
terville Junior College; Vice-Presidents: Mil- 
ton Delzell, East High School, Sioux City; 
Helen Fullerton, Girls Adviser, Mason City 
High School; Carol Berthrong, Marshall- 
town; and D. D. Dunlay, Superintendent of 
Schools, Corning. Secretary-Treasurer is Ray 
Bryan, Associate Professor of Vocational 
Education, Iowa State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts. 
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State Supervisor News 


ROM Mississipp1, Superintendent Eleanor 

M. Zeis writes that a series of two-day 
Workshops in Guidance for elementary and 
secondary school teachers has been conducted 
under her supervision at Gulfport, Columbus 
New Albany, Sand Hill Consolidated Scho 
Pachuta, and McComb. At Biloxi, Miss 
sippi, November 9-10, high school coun 
selors of the state met in a two-day confere: 
at the Buena Vista Hotel. Guest speakers 
included: Forrest Murphy, Dean of Educa- 
tion, University of Mississippi; D. W. Aiken, 
Director of Student Guidance, State College 


James McKee, Counselor-Trainer, Missis- 


sippi Southern College; H. E. Mauldin, Jr 
State Director of Vocational Education; and 
B. Frank Brown, Superintendent of Gulfport 
Public Schools. 


Inurnors: At a meeting with the Supervisor) 
Staff of the Illinois State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, held last November, Rich- 
ard Gregory (Assistant Commissioner U. § 


Office of Education) made the following com- 
§ 


ments, which have been passed along to our 
readers by Supervisor C. A. Michelman: 


1. In your hands rests the destiny of the 
working people of Illinois, for people 
live by the work they do. 

Occupational competency ‘of 95 per cent 

of the people in Illinois has more to do 

with their standards of living than any 
other factor. 

3. The consumer in the fina] analysis pays 
for vocational incompetencies. 

4. Every working man has the right to 
training for vocational competency. 

5. Successful communities can afford ade- 
quate educational opportunities. 

6. Successful communities depend upon the 
occupational know-how of ‘the indi- 
vidual members of the community. 

7. Workers as well as others must have 
social and civic understanding, appreci 
ation, and skills. 

8. Culture springs from the necessary work 
of the people. 
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At the request of OIGS, the Illinois Com- 
mission for Handicapped Children has pre- 
pared a chart and descriptive outline listing 
public and private state-wide resources and 
referral agencies geared to provide special 
assistance to handicapped children and adults. 
Free copies are available to counselors at 
Commission headquarters, 160 North La 
Salle Street, Chicago 1. 


West Vircinta: Supervisor Benjamin G. 
Kremen sends word of the appointment of 
Richard L. Beard to the position of Coun- 
selor Trainer at Marshall College. This is 
the first time, says Mr. Kremen, that any 
school in West Virginia has had a full-time 
instructor in guidance on its staff. Dr. 
Beard was formerly associated with the lowa 
State Teachers College. He 1s presently 
engaged in teaching several graduate courses 
in Guidance on the Marshall campus, one 
extension course in Basic Principles and 
Practices of Guidance in Charleston, and in 
working with the State Department in 
setting up two of the six “‘Pilot’’ programs 
started in the state last year. 

The Placement Service at Morris Harvey 
College placed 50 students or former students 
in jobs during the first month after the 
school’s fall opening. William M. Morlang, 
Director of Job Placement, says: ‘‘Morris 
Harvey is not an institution which educates 
persons to work and stops there. We are 
just as eager to help them find employment 
as we are to have them get their education 
here with us. We shall lose no opportunity 
to help students and former students to take 
their rightful places in industry or the pro- 
fessions."" Workers most often sought by 
area employers have included auditors, sales- 
men, clerical workers, stenographers, coal 
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and chemical industry employees, newspaper 
workers, and draftsmen 

Orecon: A _ useful publication for UN 
selors and school administrators has been 
prepared by Supervisor Glen Weaver, anc 
now ready for distribution. Entitled A 
Guidance Aid for High Schools in Oregon, 
the pamphlet includes such topics as: ‘Essen 
tial Guidance Activities,”’ “Getting Start 
‘*Things to Do,”’ ‘*The Place of the Teacher,"’ 
and a bibliography of selected publications 
Copies (25 cents each) may be ordered from 
the Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, State Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion, 105 State Library Building, 
Oregon. 


Cauirornia: In the California Guidance News 
letter (Vol. II], No. 3), an article, ‘‘What of 
the Handicapped Student?’’ describes the 
services of the State Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, listing its seven Dzistrict 
Offices. 
letter by F. E. Hart, Supervisor of Rehabilita 
tion Services, under the direction of H. D 
Hicker, Chief of the Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, the 3-page article 1s intended 
lors in considering 


possible referral to the Bureau of students 


Especially prepared for the News 


to assist California couns« 


‘who have, or are suspected of having, a 


physical or mental ability which may in 
some way interfere with their obtaining and 
holding a job under normal competitive cir- 
cumstances.’" Among the list of references 
given is Frank E. Hart’s article, Vocational 
Rehabilitation for the Physically Disabled,"’ 
which appeared in the March, 1943, issue of 
Occupations, and which includes a di 
of techniques for counseling handicappe 
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for the Election Ballot next 


FINAL ELECTION NOTICE 


During January, the NVGA Nominating Ballot will reach all 
members whose national dues were paid by December 1. These 
ballots must be filled in and returned before February 1. 
to be mailed in February to each 


member whose national dues are paid by January 15. 


Watch 


Occupations. . .Techniques. . .Personalities. . Conferences 


Current News + + 


— 
—— 


Changes Voted by College 
Entrance Examination Board 


Two important changes in its testing pro- 
cedures were made at the fall meeting of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. Also 
revised was its schedule of examination fees. 
The new edition of the Bulletin of Information, 
to be issued about January 10, 1949, will con- 
tain notice of ali new rulings. The tests of 
January 15 will still continue to fall under 
the Board's 1948 procedures, all changes to be 
effective with the tests of April 9, for which 
applications must be filed on or before March 
12. Additional information concerning new 
procedures of the Board may be obtained by 
addressing inquiries to P.O. Box 592, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, or to P.O. Box 775, Berke- 
ley, California. 


+ 


Summer Schools in Britain 


The 1949 program of summer schools for 
overseas students in Britain will be expanded 
this year. Nine British universities are 
arranging schools to be held from July 10 
through August 20. Courses offered will 
cover a wide field, including English liter- 
ature, English social life, democratic govern- 
ment in Britain, modern European civiliza- 
tion, and ancient Greece. Now entering its 
third year under the auspices of New York 
City’s Institute of International Education 
and the British Council, these overseas courses 
are intended for graduates and teachers who 
have had previous study in the subjects 
offered, though some undergraduates (junior 
or senior years) will be permitted to attend. 
Bristol, Liverpool, Birmingham, Edinburgh, 
London, Nottingham, Oxford, Southampton, 
and Manchester and Sheffield (combined) are 


the universities cooperating. Final selecti 
of applicants will be made by the Institute of 
International Education, 2 West 45th Street. 
New York City, where inquiries should be 
addressed. All applications must be received 
by the Institute by March 1, 1949. 


~+ + 


Pi Lambda Theta Announces 
Awards for Research 


Pi Lambda Theta, the national association 
for women in education, announces two 
awards, of $400.00 each, to be granted on or 
before August 15, 1949, for significant re- 
search studies in education. The awards 
will be made from the Ella Victoria Dobbs 
Fellowship Fund. Details are as follows 
An unpublished study may be submitted on 
any aspect of the professional problems and 
contributions of women, either in education or 
in some other field. Among others, studies of 
women’s status, professional training, re- 
sponsibilities and contributions to education 
and to society, both in this country and 
abroad, will be acceptable. 

No study granted an award shall become 
the property of Pi Lambda Theta, nor shal! 
Pi Lambda Theta in any way restrict the 
subsequent publication of a study for which 
an award is granted, except that Pi Lambda 
Theta shall have the privilege of inserting an 
introductory statement in the printed form of 
any study for which an award is made. A 
study may be submitted by any individual, 
whether or not engaged at present in educa- 
tional work, or by any chapter or group of 
members of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Three copies of the final report of the com- 
pleted research study shall be submitted to 
the Committee on Studies and Awards by) 
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June 1, 1949. Information concerning the 
awards and the form in which the final report 
shall be prepared will be furnished upon re- 
quest. All inquiries should be addressed to 
the Chairman of the Committee on Studies 
and Awards: Alice H. Hayden, University 
of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. 


Nurse Recruitment Committee 
Launches 1949 Program 


The National Committee on Careers in 
Nursing, which for the past two years has 
worked with the American Hospital Associ- 
ation in directing recruitment of nurses, 
opened its 1949 program early this month. 
The Committee plans to make special efforts 
to reach vocational counselors, both in high 
schools and colleges, with up-to-date in- 
formation on opportunities in nursing today. 
They are prepared to handle hundreds of 
counselor queries each month from Com- 
mittee headquarters, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19. 


+ + + 


Colorado Conference Held by 
V. A. Personnel Workers 


A branch-wide conference of Veterans 
Administration Advisement and Guidance 
Personnel was conducted by Kenneth B. Ash- 
craft in Denver, Colorado, last November 8 
10. Mr. Ashcraft, who is Chief of the Ad- 
visement and Guidance Division, VA Branch 
No. 13 (Denver), reports that the major 
emphasis of the conference was placed on the 
techniques of good counseling. Sectional 
meetings devoted attention to particular 
problems in the functions of guidance centers, 
hospital advisement sections, the special re- 
habilitation advisement units, and personal 
counseling units of the VA. The chief par- 
ticipants were: Ira G. Scott, Director of 
Advisement and Guidance Service for Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; D. D. Feder, University of 
Denver; L. W. Miller, University of Denver; 
V. C. Raimy, University of Colorado; and 
L. N. Marx, Highlands University. Chiefs 
of the Regional Office Section were also in 
attendance. 


National Scholarship Bill 
Ready for 81st Congress 


The much discussed national scholarship 


bill, under bipartisan sponsorship, will be 


introduced in the 8lst Congress this year, 
according to Ralph McDonald, Executive 
Secretary of the NEA Department of Higher 
Education. Seven principles for legislation 
to establish a national scholarship program 
for college and university students have been 
developed by the Department for presenta 
tion to the legislators. In announcing the 
proposed measure, Dr. McDonald said: *‘This 
bill is not to take precedence over, or side 
track in any way, the movement to secure 
federal aid to the states for elementary and 
secondary education We shall support such 
federal aid legislation as the number one 
Congressional measure for education. But 
we shall work simultaneously, with every 
resource at our command, for the enactment 
of the scholarship program for higher educa 
tion.’ Officials of NEA estimate that a 
minimum appropriation for the first year of 
operation of the scholarship program would 
require $100,000,000. This amount, they 
believe, will ‘‘open college doors to 200,000 
to 250,000 able students.”’ 


North Dakota S.E.S. Interprets its 
Service to State Educators 


In recognition of the need on the part of 
school administrators and State employment 
personnel better to understand the scope of 
the two guidance programs operating in 
North Dakota, an Institute on Counseling 
and Testing was conducted late last summer 
at the University of North Dakota (Grand 
Forks). Following a plan of action outlined 
for Institute members by the North Dakota 
State Employment Service, the 5-day program 
highlighted the following purposes: (1) to 
provide the managers, interviewers, and coun- 
selors in the Employment Service with a 
broader knowledge of counseling and testing; 
(2) to acquaint them with the main features 
of counseling and testing as conducted by 
other North Dakota agencies; (3) to inform 
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other state agencies in the field of vocational 
guidance of the scope of counseling and test- 
ing conducted in the Employment Service; 
and (4) to provide a setting in which face-to- 
face discussion might be conducted so as to 
increase cooperation and understanding be- 
tween the several agencies* participating in 
the Institute. 

In a full report accompanying the Pro- 
ceedings of the Institute, H. D. Mugaas, Em- 
ployment Specialist of the North Dakota 
SES, has prepared a list of the Institute speak- 
ers and their topics. ‘‘Intelligence Testing”’ 
was discussed by Clifford E. Scott, Professor 
and head of the Department of Psychology 
at the University of North Dakota. Herman 
Buegel, Associate Professor of Psychology, 
presented the concept of an aptitude profile 
for jobs based on job analysis under the topic, 
‘Aptitude Testing."’ ‘Interests Tests’’ were 
presented and discussed by Erich Selke, using 
comparisons of such tests as Strong, Kuder, 
Lee-Thorpe, and others. James M. Sawrey, 
Leroy A. Goodrich, O. M. Hager, A. J. 
Bjork, H. D. Mugaas, T. S. Allegrezza, Emil 
L. Brogen, and J. R. Breitwieser were among 
other experts speaking. 

Further details of the work accomplished 
by the Institute, and its plans for the future, 
may be had from Mr. Mugaas at the North 
Dakota State Employment Service. 


+ + 


Writers’ Institute at St. Louis 


Under a plan recently adopted by St. Louis 
University, high school students with un- 
usual writing ability may help finance their 
college education through use of their talent. 
A Writer's Institute has been set up, offering a 
four-year program. The thirty most capable 
freshmen students will be enrolled for the 
Institute in the 1949 fall term, and will be 
given ‘“‘an intensive and integrated writing 
and academic program.” , 


* Ie., North Dakota State Employment Service (affili- 
ated with U. S. Employment Service), 305'/: Broadway, 
Bismarck, North Dakota; and the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, University Station, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Carnegie Aid Granted for 
Russian Study Program 


A grant of $105,000 has been awarded }) 
The Carnegie Corporation to Bryn Maw: 
Haverford, and Swarthmore Colleges for « 
establishment of a joint program for 
study of the Russian language, history, ar 


political and economic institutions. By shar- 


ing the services of experts in those fields, a 
by joint development of their libraries, the 
three colleges can provide a Russian progran 
for their students which none could affor 
separately. Says Katherine E. McBrid 
President of Bryn Mawr, speaking for t! 
three colleges: “‘The long neglect of Russian 
studies has resulted in a serious situatior 
Despite the importance of Russian studies in 


the world today, American colleges have no 


opportunity in Russian in any way compar- 
able to that offered for the study of French 
German, Spanish, or Italian.”’ 


+} 


Alumnae to Counsel Wilson 
College Students 


Wilson College students will get vocational! 
advice this year from former graduates, now 
at work in various fields. Personal inter- 
views will be given by the alumnae in whic! 
students will be told of the advantages and 
disadvantages of a particular field, qualifica 
tions for success, salary rates, and the best 
method of getting a job. The plan was set 
up by the Alumnae Association and the W1l- 
son College Placement Office. 


~+ + 


A Message from the 
Bank Street Schools 


The Bank Street Schools, 69 Bank Street, 
New York 14, has addressed an appeal to 
counselors to be on the alert ‘‘for students 
who have the potentialities for becoming 
good teachers and to guide them into the 
field of education.’’ Wilhelmina Kraber, 
Secretary of Admissions, writes: ‘*‘We, with 
all others who are concerned about the serious 
need for teachers, are making it a matter of 
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prime importance at this time to attract to 
the teaching profession young people of high 
alibre with an aptitude for working with 
children.’” Available to those interested is a 
5-page article, ‘‘How Do We Know a Good 
Teacher?’” by Barbara Biber and Agnes 
Snyder, faculty members, as well as other 
material relating to the Bank Street Schools. 


Report Released on 1948 
Fall Enrollment 


A detailed report of the 1948 fall enroll- 
ment in higher educational institutions has 
just been released by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Total enrollment reported for the 
1,788 colleges and universities in the United 
States is 2,408,249. This total figure has 
been broken down by Robert C. Story, Educa- 
tional Statistician in the Research and Sta- 
tistical Service, who prepared the report, to 
show the number of men and women, the 
number of first-time students (both men and 
), and the number of veterans (men 
and women). Copies of the detailed survey 
report are available as Circular No. 248 from 
the U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


women 


+ + 


A.L.A. Employment Register 


The A.L.A. Bulletin of the American 
Library Association reports in its December, 
1948, issue that 270 employers had made use 
of the Association’s Employment Register 
service up to November 1. Although re- 
quests for the list ‘‘Below $3,000"’ outnum- 
bered requests for the other lists, the demand 
for lists in the higher salary ranges indicates, 
says the Bulletin, ‘‘the continuing scarcity of 
librarians to fill such positions. Some of the 
members listed have reported receiving as 
many as eight letters from employers."’ Full 
information concerning the Employment 
Register services was published in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Bulletin. Reprints are 


available on request to the Association, 50 
East Huron Street, Chicago 11. 


Altrusa Publishes Annual 


Career Issue 


The December, 1948, issue of The Int 
national {/trusan comprises the Annual Care 
Altrusa Internatior 


directed to the young woman in 


Issue ot al rmespecially 


or college who is trying to choose the right 
vocation, the 22-page edition carries accounts 
ot twelve careers for women, written by 


Altrusa members who are outstanding 


Geographer, 


ly suc 
contrac- 


of the 


cessful in their fields 
tor, postmaster, and chemist are some 
unusual jobs covered. In an introductory 
article by Margaret E. Bennett, Internationa] 
Chairman of Vocation Information for Al- 
trusa, the subject of women’s employment 
future is thoroughly discussed. A_ well- 
known expert in the field of vocational gui- 
dance, Miss Bennett is Director of Guidance, 
Pasadena City Schools, and past President of 


NVGA. 
~ + + 


Penal Administration Courses 


Offered at N.Y.U. 


Ten graduate courses and seminars on cor 
rectional and penal administration will be a 
new part of New York University’s course 
offerings this year. William J. Ronan, 
Director of the University’s Division for 
Training in Public Service, states that the 
program is designed to fill an existing void in 
the general college treatment of penal and 
correctional administration Designed to 
help lawyers, criminologists, and others con- 
cerned with the professional aspects of the 
subject, and to bring a more thorough under 
standing of the topic to interested citizens 
the courses will feature 
correctional specialists, and periodic trips to 
penal institutions. Among cou offered 
are: Penology; Prevention, Probation and 
Parole; and Social Penal Legislation 


gucst le tures by 


rses 


A mimeographed bulletin on opportuni- 
ties in building and construction has been 
prepared by Benjamin Rowe, New York 
State Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences, 
New York City. (Free of charge.) 
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Books Reviewed + 


Reviews of Recent Publications...By Various Contributors 


A GIRL GROWS UP (Second Edition). By 
Ruth Fedder. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1948. Pp. 271. $2.75. 

A Girl Grows Up has been a most popular 
book with both girls and adults. The teen- 
agers themselves have selected the book as 
one of their fifty favorite books in a recent 
poll taken by Pocket Books, Inc. In the 
revised form now released, the book retains 
its appeal to the teen-age girl through the 
many additional, clever illustrations and the 
informal conversational style of writing. 
A new bibliography has been added. 

Miss Fedder is answering a real need of 
young people. Of vital importance is the 
fact that in compiling this new edition she 
has secured the help of girls in various parts 
of the country. Gurls who represent a cross- 
section of our socio-economic life have not 
only presented their problems to the author 
but have criticized the material she offers. 
In addition, the ideas presented have been 
tried out in various adolescent groups. 

Girls today are asking these questions: 
How can I find my place vocationally in a 
post-war world? What shall I do with my 
life outside of my job? How can I develop 
happy, satisfying friendships: with boys? 
There are no _ made-to-order answers. 
Through the up-to-date material which has 
been added to the sections on “‘Family’’ and 
“Boy and Girl Relationships,’’ Miss Fedder 
attempts to set forth information about 
adolescent behavior which will enable a girl 
to face her problems calmly, examine them, 
and, with the help of parents, teachers, or 
counselors, make a normal adjustment to 
life. 

There is a logical development of subject 
matter, based on the author's familiarity with 
adolescent problems and her thorough know!l- 
edge of slelennas psychology. A discus- 
sion of one’s individual development and 
maturity leads to a consideration of family 
relations in the chapter, ‘Living Happily 
with Your Family."’ Some of the most per- 


plexing problems of growing up are found i: 
the chapter ‘“‘Associating Happily with 
Boys.”’ 

There is a real challenge to youth in the 
chapter, ‘‘Life Is More Than a Job.’” There 
is also a challenge here to those who work 
with youth, for adults have the responsibil- 
ity of giving young people a chance to prac- 
tise democratic procedures, and of helping 
them to break down prejudices of race, color, 
and religion. 

Counselors, teachers and parents will find 
girls eager to read this book. Use it as a 
guide for class or club discussions. Growing 
up will then be fun.—Grace Harris, Coun- 
selor, Central Junior High, Muskegon, Michigan 


ASSESSMENT OF MEN BY O.S.S. STAFF. 
By H. A. Murray, James G. Miller, e¢ al. 
Rinehart and Co., Inc., New York, 1948 
Pp. 473. $5.00 (text ed.); $6.50 (trade ed. 

Assessment of Men should evoke wide- 
spread interest in the field of psychology if 
only because of the eminence of the authors 
The chief contributors to this book are 
listed as H. A. Murray, James G. Miller, 
Donald MacKinnon, Eugenia Hanfmann, and 
Donald Fiske. Co-workers who took part 
in the assessment program and contributed to 
the research results of the volume include 
such names as D. K. Adams, R. Chin, D 
Kresh, O. H. Mower, P. Symonds, E. ( 
Tolman, C. C. Tryon, and many others. 

It is for a number of additional reasons, 
however, that the book will generate con- 
siderable interestand controversy. Thetask 
the selection of the personnel for the OSS 
is exciting in itself. The comparability of 
this problem and the personnel selection 
problems of the Air Force and Navy pro- 
gtams is immediately apparent. The sharp 
and rather pointed critiques of the classical 
approaches to selection at an objective level, 
and the development and use of more “‘hollis- 
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tic’’ and subjective techniques in selection, 
causes this book to stand out among the 
more recent reports of selection.' Finally, the 
results and recommendations evolving from 
this program, and the ominous possibility 
f the necessity of reinstituting such pro- 
crams, should command the attention of 
persons alert to such problems. 

More specifically, the task assigned to 
this group and described in this volume 
was specifically stated as “‘developing a 
system of procedures which would reveal 
the personalities of OSS recruits to the extent 
of providing ground for sufficiently reliable 
predictions of their usefulness to the or- 
ganization during the remaining years of the 
war.’ The difficulties of such a task are 
considered in some detail in the introductory 
chapter, e¢.g., lack of job descriptions, hetero- 
geneity of tasks, impossibility of evaluating 
special skills, etc. Approximately 300 candi- 
dates per month were assessed. 

The following chapter lists the general 
principles underlying the approach on which 
the assessment program was predicated. 
It is recognized by the authors that this 
isting is a post hoc phenomenon and one 
not previously outlined during the program 
because of the divergent viewpoints of 
the participants. The usual organizing 
principles of evaluation are relisted: job 
analysis, selection of variables to be tested, 
determination of technique for testing, for- 
mations of adequate techniques of reporting 
of data, and validation procedures. The 
modifications of this classical approach are 
found in a rather violent maintenance of a 
“holistic’’ or ‘‘multiform organismic’’ ap- 
proach. The essence of this, approach, ad- 
missibly generating from the principles of 
Gestalt psychology, seems to be predicated 
upon the belief that the subjects of an evalua- 
tion program must be clinically viewed in 
their ‘‘totality’’—as a ‘‘whole’’ from a wide 
variety of views—and, from this whole, to 
estimate the parts (if this is necessary). 


More specifically, this approach leads to 
certain modifications of typical evaluation 
proceeding, the more obvious of these being 
an emphasis on situational testing, a confer- 
ence pooling of subjective measurements, a 


1 The reader is referred to one of the Army Air Force 
Aviation Psychology Program Research Reports, The 
Aviation Psychology Program in the Army Air Force, Report 
No. 1, (U. S. Government Printing Office), for a some- 
what more accurate picture of the opposite approach 
from that advanced here. 
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formulation of a total personality concept 
before rating of the components of personal- 
ity, writing of personality sketches rather 
than reporting numerical ratings 

The next several chapters are devoted to a 
description of the actual testing techniques 
which were utilized by OSS. One finds pri 
mary emphasis on situational testing. A 
group of approximately four candidates 
would be given the task of constructing a 
bridge across a creek with limited material 
and time. These candidates would be ob- 
served in their roles taken in the task. Sub- 
jects would be required to individually 
direct the construction of a ‘‘tinker toy’’ 
type frame with the help of two unwilling 
helpers (staff personnel). They were asked 
to interrogate an escaped prisoner (a staff 
member), take part in a roundtable discus- 
sion, analyze intelligence in formation from 
various sources and write a headquarters dis- 
patch on the information, pretend to be a 
paratrooper and murder a mayor of an enemy 
town, try to solve a mythical murder mystery 
through questioning of staff members. The 
staff found a modification of the Morenos'’ 
psycho-drama technique particularly effec- 
tive. In addition to these more unique 
tests, the standard interview, a certain num- 
ber of pencil-and-paper tests, obstacle course, 
and intergroup social rating (‘‘sociometric’’ 
questionnaire) were included 

At many points in these chapters one feels 
that the authors are struggling with a dif- 
ficulty which has been typical of many clini- 
cal approaches where scoring procedure and 
administration is primarily dependent upon 
the experience gained in such procedures 

The formulations of ratings were of a com- 
munal nature in which all members of the 
staff with pertinent information concerning a 
candidate took part. This ‘‘rating by con- 
sensus’’ was considered an integral part of the 
program. The subjective values placed on the 
various tests are indicated. Finally, a per- 
sonality sketch of an over-all rating was 
given each candidate. 

The chapter giving an ‘‘analysis of vari- 
ables’’ provides some of the more provoca- 
tive data of the book. The basis for ratings 
of energy and initiative, effective intelligence, 
propaganda skills, emotional stability, moti- 
vation for assignment, social relations, ob- 
serving and reporting, physical ability, and 
security are examined. Of particular inter- 


est to the general psychologist is the stimu- 
lating re-evaluation of the concept of *‘in- 
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telligence’’ to form a definition of “‘effective 
intelligence."" The concepts of ‘‘emotional 
stability’’ and “‘social relations’’ seem par- 
ticularly well analyzed in the light of the 
approach employed and the task of evaluation 
required. 

The operation of other evaluation stations 
are described in some detail. Included are a 
one-day testing program in Washington and an 
overseas evaluation program used in China, 
India, and Burma. The latter report seems 
somewhat marred by rather dogmatic refer- 
ences to racial differences (pp. 351-354, 368, 
etc.) which ‘‘hindered’’ the efficiency of as- 
sessment. 

The two remaining chapters, concerned 
with validation and recommendations, are 
critical for the technical reader. The prob- 
lems noted in the chapter on ‘Validation of 
the Program”’ will ring familiarly to all who 
have concerned themselves with evaluation 
problems. The ever-present and ever-dif- 
ficult problem of an adequate criterion of suc- 
cess or failure is the primary concern of this 
chapter. Four different ratings of success 
were found available on a satisfyingly large 
number of the assessees. When these criteria 
of success or failure were correlated with the 
over-all predictive scores of success or failure, 
the assessment program yielded validation 
coefficients ranging from 0.08 to 0.53 (the 
coefficient being maximized to account for 
restricted Peron Fy Although the latter of 
these scores seems respectably high in view 
of the obviously unstable criterion, assign- 
ment discrepancies, and the usual difficulties 
inherent in personality evaluation, the au- 
thors devote a large portion of the validation 
chapter to what seems a somewhat subjec- 
tive condemnation of the criterion scores and 
equivocation of the obtained scores. Here, 
as elsewhere, one becomes somewhat dis- 
concerted by the consistent tendency to 
‘‘damn the figures, let’s stick to theory.”’ 
Too frequently it seems possible to join the 
authors and to be ‘‘left speculating in the 
valley of uncertainty.”’ 

The concluding chapter lists the reasons 
for failure in the program in the categories of 
“‘unavoidable,"’ ‘unavoidable in the specific 
OSS program,”’ and ‘‘avoidable."" 
a listing could well serve as a constant re- 
minder to the director of any program in 
assessment. The essential characteristics of 
the present assessment program are also 
listed. Since these summarize to some extent 
the more specific recommendations and the 


major contributions of this program in ¢} 
evaluation of men these are listed: 
the program should be placed in a so 
setting; (2) as many different procedures 
ossible should be called upon, ranging 
eon standardized tests to uncontrolled sit 
tions; (3) lifelike tasks should be us 
(4) the personality of each assessee should be 
““conceptualized;"’ (5) interpretation 
data should be arrived at by staff consens 
(6) systematic recording should be mac; 
the obtained ratings; and (7) valid appraisa 
procedures (validation) should be employed 
A more detailed set of recommendat: 
amplifying this program follows. The pr 
gram is specifically recommended as a selec- 
tive device for choosing from high-calibe: 
men for important positions, as a mode 
developing the “‘science of men’’ (exemplifies 
the study of man as a ‘‘whole’’), rome 
means of training clinical psychologists (thi: 
may be the answer to the present hart 
““classical’’ training program). 

The present book is interesting and fi 
quently provocative reading. In regard 
its contribution to the problem of assess 
ment of men, however, it is felt that 
must agree with the authors, who say 
“Thus there is no tangible proof that the 
OSS assessment staffs aredaned effects whic 
more than balanced the expenditure of tin 
and money.’’—Witse B. Wess, Assistas 
Professor, Department of Psychology, Washingto 
University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


as a 


STREAMLINE YOUR STUDY HABITS 
By F. Lyman Tibbitts. Mission Press and 
Lithographing Company, Fullerton, Cali- 
fornia, 1948. Pp. 74. $1.00 (cloth bound). 
$.50 (paper bound). 

This booklet is packed full of helpful sug- 
gestions for the improvement of habits of 
study. It is written in a clear and concis 
style, is easy to read, and so organized that 
the material is interestingly introduced and 
effectively repeated. 

Clever and amusing illustrations are scat- 
tered throughout the pages, adding muc! 
to the interest of the hse ay Space is pro- 
vided at the end of each of the twelve sec- 
tions in which the student may set down his 
study habit deficiencies and his plans for over- 
coming them. A _ study-habits inventor) 
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yntaining fifty items is also included. The 
reader is occasionally referred to other 
sources for help with his study problems, a 
commendable feature which might well hav 
been employed more frequently. In the 
interest of accuracy the author should have 
called attention to the limitations of genera] 

iles for the improvement of study when 
applied to specific situations. Differences in 
individuals as well as differences in the sub- 
ject matter of courses suggest caution in the 


| 


application of general rules for study 


Other than this limitation, which is foun 
in most study manuals, it appears that th 


author has produced a helpful booklet 


which should receive a wide distribution 
among high schools and colleges.—Hucu M 
Bett, Dean, Student Personnel and Guidance, 
State College, Chico, California. 


CONSTRUCTIVE LABOR RELATIONS (Ex 
perience in Four Firms). By Richard A. 
Lester and Edward A. Robie. Industrial 
Relations Section, Princeton University, 1948. 
Pp. 116. $2.00. 

Constructive Labor Relations adds consider- 
ably to the growing body of **knowledge of 
the economic, psychological, and social 
factors that contribute to successful union- 
management relations."’ It is published by 
the Industrial Relations Section, Department 
of Economics and Social Institutions, Prince- 
ton University, with which the authors are 
identified. 

Realizing that the value of any study in 
labor relations depends upon the cases in- 
vestigated as well as the methods used in 
investigation, a number of carefully worked 
out criteria were set up by Messrs. Lester and 
Robie to be used in selection of the cases to 
be studied. They decided that each case 
would involve a plant employing a thousand 
or more employees; ‘would be diversified as 
to union, company characteristics, and indus- 
try; would involve only those companies 
in which both the management and the 
ugion possess real strength; would be one in 
which both the union and management fecl 
that relations between them have reached a 
reasonably successful stage of working to a 
mutual interest, and where the length of 
union-management experience was sufficient 
for study of step-by-step development; and, 
finally, each plant must be close enough to 
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Princeton for ease of study. After considera- 
tion of seventy suggestions made by men 
from the ranks of labor and management, four 
firms—Alexander Smith and Sons Carpet 
Company, Brown Instrument Company, R 
Hoe and Company, and H. Daroff and Sons 
were selected for this study. 

[he conclusions reached in this report will 
not be surprising to anyone familiar with 
Jab lation In the words of the authors, 

the elements that contribute to satisfactory 
lab elations ¢ common knowled 
honesty and fair dealing, reasonableness and 
understanding of the viewpoints and prob 
lems of the other side, personalities and eco- 
nomic philosophies that are compatible, and 
a desire to reach workable compromises." 
In the four companies studied, economic con- 
ditions were favorable None is subject t 
severe price com] ion. None is a pattern- 
sette in lal ma $ Al] have been rea- 
sonably { ble With the exception of 
Br Of the frou companies iS 
pericnced rapid expansion or revolutionary 
changes in production methods during the 
last twenty years, and all have paid the going 
hourly wage or better. 

Management and union characteristics 
have been favorable he local unions, in 


h rd 


each case, according to the study, have fol- 


lowed democratic procedures and local union 
leadership on the whole has been constru 
tive, stable, and resp ynsible In the four 
cases studied, top management has shown 
itself willing to discuss problems with the 
union—even those which might involve 
“management prerogatives.’ Management 
in each of these four companies shows Its 
desire to live with the union and to recognize 
it, fully discussing in advance proposed ac- 
tions which would affect employees. Labor 
relations in these companies are handled by 
men of skill who devote considerable time 
to the job. ‘The regularity of joint meet- 
ings and mechanics of negotiations and the 
nature of bargaining vary from case to cas¢ 
with no one best pattern,’’ but “‘in cach cas« 
a considerable degree of mutual trust and 
confidence exists between the parties so 
that they are not afraid to share information 
and to talk out their problems. Their ap- 
proach is fairly factual, aimed at finding 
workable solutions to problems."’ 

The reviewer, while recognizing that this 
study establishes no new factors in the area 
of successful collective bargaining, is glad to 
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find these principles reaffirmed. He is dis- 
appointed, however, that more attention was 
not given to the part played by the first-line 
foremen in good labor relations. It would be 
interesting to know how much of a contribu- 
tion the foremen of these plants have made— 
their reasonableness and understanding of the 
viewpoints and problems of the other side 
are as important as those of top management. 

In their introduction the authors state that 
“only tentative and restrained conclusions 
can be drawn from such a limited number of 
case studies and interviews. More positive 
and comprehensive answers may be possible 
when a peas body of material is available 
for appraising the relative importance of 
factors that involve labor relations and for 
checking on the validity of early conclu- 
sions.” 

They are right. This study, since it is 
based on only a few cases, must be restrained 
in its conclusions. It actually says that in 
cases subscribing to the above criteria, union- 
management relations will tend to be suc- 
cessful. However, because the cases were 
carefully selected, thoroughly studied, and 
accurately interpreted, the study has much 
greater significance than the limited number 
of cases would indicate. It sets the pattern 
for many studies which should be made. 
The addition of many reports as carefully 
appraised will slowly build a body of data 
contributing considerably to the understand- 
ing of the problem of the field of collective 
bargaining.—Oris C. McCreery, Dzirector, 
Education and Training, Aluminum Company of 
America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


+ 


THE AVIATION PSYCHOLOGY PRO- 
GRAM IN THE ARMY AIR FORCES. 
REPORT NO. 1. Edited by John C. Flana- 
gan. Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 1948. Pp. 316. $2.00. 


The project described in this book and its 
18 companion volumes is especially significant 
in that it represents an approach to social 
maturity of scientific method in the inte- 
gration of men, machines, and activities on a 
mass scale. Abandonment by military lead- 
ers of traditional stereotypes regarding per- 
sonnel practices and delegation of authority 
to civilian scientists has been a major con- 


tribution of the war challenge to both ip. 
creased military efficiency and the status of 
applied psychological science. This was q 
comprehensive and well-coordinated progran 
of research and practical application of r 
search findings. 

This, the first volume, is a general intro- 
duction to the history of the aviation psy- 
chology program and to the series of volume 
which are to describe the application of 
psychological principles in all phases of 
military aviation. Aviation personnel were 
followed experimentally from reception cen- 
ter to discharge, through various selectior 
and placement procedures and training pro- 
grams, nak on the job and in comba: 
Operations, interviewed and tested in follow- 
up studies, and treated in hospitals for con- 
valescents. Persistent efforts were made to 
investigate the value of test instruments 
for prediction, the efficiency of ‘testing pro- 
cedures, statistical procedures, and criterion 
data. Research and practical operations 
were performed against a background of 
and realistic job analyses rather 
than in terms of blind presupposition. 

Since this book is largely a preview of 
things to come, and so admittedly treats 
many problems superficially, one feels some 
hesitation in criticizing points which may be 
clarified in other volumes. However, there 
is one bias which seems to have existed in 
the program that demands attention. This 
is an ‘‘anti-personality’’ conviction in the 
selection of aviation personnel. Officials 
of the program believe motivational or inter- 
est factors to have been accounted for in the 
objective evidence of acquired knowledge 
While this appears to be the case for some 
specific occupational interests, there are 
other motivational factors which may relate 
to military success. Interest in the job at 
hand is not a measure of total personality, 
and behavior on a job is partially dependent 
on other than job motivation. Those wh 
have interviewed, tested diagnostically, and 
treated psycho-therapeutically returned com- 
bat men are aware of the frequent dependence 
of job motivation upon neurotic need. Onc 
feels that in this program the men were lost 
in their test profiles. Some _personalit) 
measures were used experimentally and failed 
to prove their value. Yet, in follow-up 
studies it was found that personality and 
emotional factors were major determinants 
of the failure of high-scoring men on the 
selection battery Bow in the success of low- 
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scoring men. In a study of bombadier in- 
structors an Opinion questionnaire proved to 
be one of the best predictors of success, cor- 
relating higher with supervisor ratings than 
did any other measure. 

While quantification and ‘‘objectivity’’ 
are noble scientific aspirations, much super- 
ficiality can be couched under their guise and 
much that is of predictive value can be 
brushed aside. It is evident from their own 
data that the Air Force group has avoided 
coming to grips with the problem of measure- 
ment of highly important emotional factors. 

This is not a comfortable book to read. 
It tends to be repetitious and not smoothly 
integrated, a frequent fault of this type of 
compendium. Some readers will regret the 
lack of clarification of many unfamiliar 
aviation terms and procedures which are no 
doubt basic vocabulary for members of the 
project. The level of discussion is variable 
and the summary of theoretical contributions 
is brief and superficial. Here, again, one 
feels that little consideration has been given 
to the Air Corps member as a person. 

Most provocative are the glimpses into 
some of the companion volumes which deal 
with aspects of research in a wide variety of 
areas: biomechanics, the use of motion 
pictures in training and examining, clinical 
programs, statistical and research methodol- 
ogy, and test methods.—BertraM R. Forer, 
Clinical Psychologist, Veterans Administration 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, Los Angeles, California. 


JOBEVALUATION: A BASIS FOR SOUND 
WAGE ADMINISTRATION. By Jay L. 
Otis and Richard Lenkart. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, 1948. Pp. 473. $6.65. 


The authors represent the fields of educa- 
tion and industry, one as Professor of Psy- 
chology at Western Reserve University and 
the other as Director of Industria] Relations 
of the National Screw and Manufacturing 
Company. This volume was prepared to 
fill the need in their respective fields for an 
“organized presentation of the essentials of 
wage and tem administration based on job 
evaluation.” 

The authors have attempted to meet this 
need by describing job evaluation plans in 
detail, discussing employee classification, 
and by devoting a considerable portion of the 
book to wage curves and the administration 
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of wage plans While the detail is ade 
quate throughout the text, the devel pment 
and treatment of the topics are not profound 
It may be that the work will be of greatest 
value if it is used, in the authors’ words, “‘t 
conduct a college course on the subject 
without depending on reading matter of 
limited scope and point of view A further 
application may be made, as also pointed 
out by the authors, to business executives. 
employees, and union representatives In 
fact, the present volume contains a chapter 
lace of job 


| 


specifically directed toward the pl 
evaluation in collective bargaining 


It is apparent that the auth { 


Ts attemptc 


an ambitious project in describing the prin 
ciples of wage and salary administration and 
illustrating the related techniques in a single 
volume. They have gone a considerable 
distance toward meeting this goal The 


volume requires sixteen chapters and a great 


number of charts, tables, and illustrations 
There are some omissions, such as any con 
sideration of wage incentives, but this is a 
natural effect of dealing with such a larg« 
area. 

The opening chapter considers some of the 
basic problems in wage administration and 
introduces the topic of job evaluation, which 
is defined as ‘“‘determining the value of the 
individual job in relation to the other jobs 
in the organization.”’ The following nine 
chapters present types of job evaluations, 
criteria for selecting a job evaluation sys 
tem, planning of the program, job analysis, 
descriptions and specifications, use of rating 
scales and the verification of job evaluation 
ratings. The remaining six chapters covet 
the classification of employees, wage curves, 
establishing the wage structure, job evalua 
tion and collective bargaining, and, finally, 
the establishment of a wage and salary ad 
ministration system and its use as a Manage 
ment control. 

The book thus divides itself into two major 
parts, the first on job evaluation technique 
and the second on wage administration 
In the firse part, job evaluation systems arc 
classified as “‘quantitative’’ and ‘‘non-quan- 
titative."’ Quantitative systems include the 
factor-comparison and point-evaluation 
method. Non-quantitative systems include 
the general ranking of jobs by department or 
division of the plant or company, and the 
grade description method. This last system 
is the type commonly used in the United 
States Civil Service Commission 
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FOR GROUP WORK IN GUIDANCE .... 
Four books by R. Floyd Cromwell and M. D. Parmenter 


GROWING UP (ust published.) Considers twenty-seven topics. 
Text and assignment sections written in interesting fashion and 
wellillustrated. Planned particularly for grades 7, 8 and/or 9. 
Single copy $.50 Fitty or more $.45 each 


YOU AND YOUR FUTURE 
EXPLORING OCCUPATIONS 
SUCCESS IN THE WORLD OF WORK 


These three books provide text and exercise material useful in 
teaching “Occupations” at the grade 9 or higher level. More 
than 300,000 copies sold to date. 

Single copy $.40 Fifty or more $.36 each 


GUIDANCE PUBLICATIONS 
Box 89, Niegara Square Station, Buffalo 1, N.Y. or available from 
The Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Ave., New York, N. ¥ 


The so-called “‘compensable’’ factors are 
listed and discussed briefly. These factors, 
generally regarded as the basic elements in 
any job evaluation system, are classified 
under education, experience, initiative, physi- 
cal, mental, and visual demand (of the 
worker), responsibilities; working condi- 
tions, and hazards. The various methods of 
rating jobs are considered without final 
conclusion or recommendations, except to 
stress that fairness and integrity are re- 
quired under any system of evaluation. De- 
tailed step-by-step analysis of the ‘‘ranking 
method"’ is given with less emphasis upon 
the grade description method. 

The quantitative systems, namely, factor- 
comparison and point-evaluations, are de- 
scribed in detail. This section is one of the 
most valuable in the text due to the wide- 
spread use of both systems in industry, par- 
ticularly the point-evaluation method. The 
planning chapter discusses the various 
methods that can be used in any organization 
to install a job evaluation system, including 
the advisability of using outside consultants 
as compared with training personnel in the 
organization itself. 

The chapters on ‘Getting Job Facts’’ and 
‘‘Job Descriptions’’ contain considerable in- 
formation on techniques of job analysis by 
methods such as questionnaire, interview, and 
observation. The job description is treated 
in detail but here there is some repetition of 
the previous chapter. The importance of 
the preparation of the job description cannot 
be overrated and this chapter gould be 
pointed more directly at the criteria for a 
good job description. 

The following chapter, fa Specifica- 


tion,’’ closes the discussion of the job anal- 


ysis techniques which furnish data for 
evaluation. Rating methods and verificatio; 
of job ratings are thoroughly explored, pri- 
marily from the standpoint of improving 
rating methods by techniques developed i; 
personnel psychology. The verification 
job ratings includes a possible correlat 
type approach, but is essentially a cross-check 
of the job ratings on a plant or compan 
basis. 

The second part of the volume covers th: 
field of wage and salary administrati 
A chapter covering the classification of em 
ployees on job furnishes the transition fi 
job evaluation systems to the general wage 
question. The following chapters give the 
necessary steps in constructing the wag 
curve and establishing the classification an 
pay structure. Overlap in rate ranges an 
the advantages and disadvantages of th: 
single rate system are discussed. These 
points of controversy in — administratio: 

rograms are in general adequately covere 
a the authors. The methods for conducting 
community survey of wage rates are also de- 
tailed and should be valuable not only ¢ 
the student but also to organizations wh 
may be presently engaged in bargaining on 
wages. 

The concluding chapters in the volum: 
deal with the relation of job evaluation an 
collective bargaining, the establishment 
the wage administration system, and its 
use as amanagement control. The chapter on 
collective bargaining outlines the general 
practices of industry in this area, where 
unions are gaining more participation with 
management through the labor contact in 
both wage administration and job evalua- 
tions. The last chapter deals with particu- 
lar problems such as those caused by the 
promotion and demotion of employees an‘ 
the effects of such changes on the wage struc- 
ture. 


As a general recommendation, this text is 
most suitable for use at the undergraduate 
and graduate university level. Some use 
may be made in the industrial field by groups 
interested in the installation of a job evalua- 
tion system. For the job evaluation engi- 
neer, the test may appear too elementary but 
it does not appear that the authors intende 
the volume to be more than the basic revic\ 
of job evaluation and wage administration 
For others, in public or private agencies 
dealing with the volume may be 
helpful in gaining an appreciation of the 
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practical problems of equitable wages for 
employees. —M. B. Lynaucn, Ridgefield Park, 


New Jersey. 


BUILDING SELF-CONFIDENCE. By C. 
Gilbert Wrenn. Stanford University Press, 
Stanford, California, 1948. Pp. 29 (paper 
bound ). $.35. 

This booklet is ‘‘written for young people 

who are in the midst of the battle for self- 
confidence, and for older people who have not 
yet won the fight.”’ 
The four chapters are headed: ‘Believing 
in Yourself,’’ ““Overcoming Feelings of In- 
feriority,”’ ‘“Getting Along with Others,”’ 
‘Determining What Is Right.” 

In conversational vein the author gives 
concrete injunctions such as: don't try to be 
““different’’; don’t work too hard trying to 
be popular; criticize sparingly. Hecomes to 
grips with such problems as how to maintain 
personal convictions and yet have the ap- 
proval of others. 

‘Life in society must be lived with mutual 
respect for the integrity of each human per- 
sonality.—H. D. K. 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH AND TEST DE- 
VELOPMENT IN THE BUREAU OF 
NAVAL PERSONNEL. Edited by Dewey 
B. Stuit. The Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 1947. Pp. 513. $7.50. 

This volume is of major value for the re- 
search-minded in the fields of personnel selec- 
tion, test construction, and test validation. 
It is a solid technical book and no sugar coat- 
ing upon the part of the reviewer can make 
it popular reading for the average man. 
Three years of research in the Test and Re- 
search Section of the Bureau, some of it 
cooperatively undertaken with the National 
Defense Research Committee and the College 
Entrance Examination Board, are analyzed 
in the twenty-two chapters of the volume 
under these headings: (1) The Navy’s Selec- 
tion, Classification and Training Programs; 
(Il) The Construction Standardization, and 
Use of Selection and Classification Tests; (III) 
Prediction of Success in Training; (IV) 
The Construction and Use of Achievement 
Measures; (V) Follow-up Studies of Train- 
ing and Classification Techniques. 


THE SCHOOLS TAKE OVER... 


the job of educating 
youth for LIFE! 


Helping youth to meet and han- 
dle the great social and personal 
problems of life moves into the 
curriculum next to the three 
“R's”. SRA’s Guidance Service 
has been revamped to assist edu- 
cators and counselors in the task 
of teaching. 


LIFE ADJUSTMENT 
Each month of the school year 
SRA’s Guidance Service includes a 
complete Life Adjustment Unit 
devoted to a major problem of 
youth. 


Understanding Sex 

Should You Go To College? 

How to Live with Parents 

Understanding Yourself 
are just a few of the important 
lopies ... 

Dr. William C. Menninger 

Lester A. Kirkendall 

E. F. Lindquist 

W. Lloyd Warner 


a few of the outstanding authors. 


Each Unit contains complete material 
to assist the teacher in present- 
ing the topic of the month. 


Write now for SRA’s FREE 


Guidance Service Brochure 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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290 OCCUPATIONS 


= New and Timely Books for 
wou Your Guidance Program 


Living in the City 


Adams and Walker. A simple, vividly interesting 


presentation of city life and problems. Basic civics. 


Your High School Days 


Detjen and Detjen. Orientation and _ social 


guidance for 9th and 10th grade students. 


I Find My Vocation— 
Third Edition 


Kitson. Explains the steps needed to choose and 
follow a vocation and the problems which must be 


solved to succeed in it. 


Psychology for Living 


Sorenson and Malm. Applies psychology 4 


high school students’ needs and problems. 


Your Plans for the Future 


Detjen and Detjen. Educational and vocationa 
guidance for 11th and 12th grade students, for th, 


years after high school. 


Do Your Own Thinking 


Scherf. Relates straight thinking to mental 
health, personality improvement, and good study 


habits. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


The book as a whole is aimed at psycholo- 
gists and research workers; its value to them 
has been presented in an unusually compre- 
hensive review by Dr. John C. Flanagan in 
the Psychological Bulletin for March, 1948. 

Readers of Occupations other than those 
already mentioned will, nevertheless, find 
particular chapters of significant value. All 
who use personality measures of any form 
would profit from reading Chapter IX, writ- 
ten by Milton Wexler, on “‘Measures of 
Personal Adjustment."’ By so doing the 
administrator or counselor will learn much 
of the care used in the proper construction of 
so-called *‘personality tests,’’ the care used in 
selecting validation criteria, and in separat- 
ing validation groups of subjects from those 
used for other purposes, as 
well as the limited but positive results to be 
obtained when validation is carefully per- 
formed. 

The chapter reports a variety of types of 
measurement used but concludes that “‘the 
general impression is gained that most of 
these inventories, regardless of item format 
or even the specific symptomatology in- 


vestigated, produce about the same sharpness 
of prediction. It is almost as if a kind of 
plateau in prediction had been reached 
through the symptom questionnaire ap- 
proach. Sharply different methods will 
probably have to be experimented with be- 
fore new significant advances are made be- 
yond the present accomplishments." The 
careful, accurate statements in this objective 
analysis will contrast sharply with the florid 
and ‘‘promising’’ language all too often 
found in the manuals of published personality 
tests. The reader of this chapter will here- 
after be a little more cautious in his ex- 
pectations of paper-and-pencil personality 
measures. 

Of almost equal value to school and in- 
dustrial users of tests, or to those who par- 


ticipate in any form of personnel selection o: 
soaliadiie, are Chapters VI and VII on basic 
tests for enlisted on officer personnel. These 
are written by Guy L. Bond, Joseph Miller, 
and William A. Owens. These sixty pages 
will introduce even the casual reader to a 
short course in careful item selection and test 


validation. Those who never engage in test 
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research but who use tests constantly will 
ereatly profit from these chapters. 
~ Two other chapters are commended to the 
general reader. Those who find it difficult to 
understand why so much attention is given to 
the selection of criteria for the validation of 
rests will do well to read Chapter XIX by 
Harold P. Bechtoldt on‘‘ Problems in Establish- 
ing Criterion Measures.’” This providesacare- 
ful analysis of the difficulties faced and, even if 
the reader has no general concern with the 
validation of tests, he will be better equipped 
to investigate whether the tests he is using 
are appropriately validated. And frequently 
they are not, even though using an inade- 
quately validated test is similar to giving a 
dose of medicine from a bottle merely labeled 
“Take 2 teaspoonfuls every four hours!"’ 
Chapter XX, by Bechtoldt, James W. 
Mancker, and Dewey B. Stuit, 1s entitled 
‘Prediction of Performance of Enlisted Per- 
sonnel Aboard Ship.’ This is good reading 
for any concerned with vocational guidance 
and vocational prediction. The chapter 
provides an illustration of ‘prediction on the 
job." The analysis of what és success on the 
job is applicable to other job situations. 
This volume will be used for reference 
purposes in many university graduate schools 
and by many professionals in the field of 
measurement and personnel selection. It 
has marked values for other readers provided 
such reading is directed at certain chapters— 
and is done slowly. The chapters pointed 
up in this review have no adequate counter- 
part in other literature and should be con- 
sidered marked additions to the literature of 
counseling and of personnel work in general. 
Incidentally, the reviewer was the second 
reserve officer to report for duty (October, 
1942) to the Standards and Curriculum Sec- 
tion of the Bureau from which the Test ar 
Research Section was an outgrowth. He 
was there working on Officer Procurem nt 
and Selection problems when Guy Bond 
began test construction research. The rres- 
sure and confusion of those early days was 
considerable and it is gratifying to see how 
much careful research was carried out in spite 
of wartime frustrations. Given reasonable 
support and freedom from military irritation, 
scientists in physics or in psychology can 
produce research that will last long after the 
military need for it has disappeared.—C. 
Gitpert WreNN, Professor of Educational 


Psychology, College of Education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
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THERE'S A JOB FOR YO By Ruth 
Ransom. Friendship Press, New York, 1946 
Pp. 32. $.25. 


LOOK AT THE MISSIONARY. By Win 
burn T. Thomas. Friendship Press, New 
York, 1947. Pp. 61. $.75. 

These are supplementary pamphlets dealing 
with the same group of church-related occupa- 
tions, one for high school youth and the other 
for college students and older young people 
Prepared ostensibly for recruitment purposes, 
they have been written with a view to 
stimulating the interests .of young people and 
to broadening their conception of what mis- 
sionary work really is 

There's a Job for You is a very readable 
pamphlet written expressly for high school 
boys and girls. The first section on ‘‘Wher« 
Do 1 Go from Here?’’ deals with Chris 
tian's choice of a life work.’’ Vocation is 
defined as ‘‘a calling’’ and the reader is urged 
to think of his life's work in terms of the 
kind of life he wishes to live. The pamphlet 
goes on to describe some of the ‘‘unlimited 
opportunities’ in home and foreign missions 
which provide a wide range of vocational 
choice for young people with the proper moti 
vation, abilities, and training 

A list, which is obviously intended to show 
the range and type of job opportunities in the 
missionary field, attempts to group some 73 
job classifications or, in some instances, 
general fields of work under ten broader fields 
which include such categories as *‘Evangel- 


ism,’ “‘Literature and Literacy,’ ‘‘Race 
Relations,’ “Rural Life,’’ “Radio, Jour- 
nalism and Visual Aids’’ along with ‘‘Agri- 
culture and Industry,"’ *‘Business,’* 
cine and Health,’ and ‘‘Social Work."’ This 


list is likely to be a little confusing to young 
people because of the odd groupings and the 
use of titles that to many of them may not be 
too meaningful. For example, ‘community 
workers’’ are listed under both “‘Social Work’ 
and **Evangelism’’ which implies a difference 
which may not have been intended. The 
vague term ‘‘social-evangelistic workers’ 1s 
listed under “Social Work’’ which is one of 
the ten general fields, but “‘social workers’’ 
are also listed under “‘Race Relations.’ 
Except for this not too serious weakness, 
the pamphlet is well written and should prove 
interesting and helpful to high school young 
people who already have some leanings to- 
ward a ‘‘service calling’’ and who will find 
here the kind of information and advice that 
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will enable them to think through the 


implications of a vocational choice of this 
kind. A “‘personal score sheet’’ is provided 
to help them appra themselves in relation 
to the personal qualifications req uired. A 
section on “Getting Ready for Your Job’’ 
contains sound counsel about the choice of 


urricular and extra- 
curricular activities, and the importance of 
part-time and summer work experiences in 
eral preparation for missionary work. 
nary deals with real mis- 


the gen 

Look at the Mis 
sionaries in action and portrays in a very 
interesting fashion, by pictorial and word 
description, the varied activities of persons 
engaged in the work of home and foreign mis- 
sions. The author makes the point that mis- 
sionaries are “‘just people with a purpose.”’ 
What they do is described by brief glimpses 
into the workaday lives of people who are 
serving in mission posts around the world. 
Actual photographs supplement the text 
which emphasizes the great need for trained 
missionary workers in nearly all vocational 
fields and shows the important relationship 
between the material wants of people and 
their spiritual needs. 

This somewhat larger pamphlet, prepared 
for college students, uses the same list of job 
opportunities as appears in There's a Job for 
You but it describes more in detail the varied 
vocational opportunities offered by the mis- 
sionary field. Both pamphlets mention but 
pay relatively little attention to the hazards 
and difficulties encountered by missionaries, 
although some caution is exercised by both 
authors to avoid over-glamourizing the work 
for which they make such a telling appeal. 
Both pamphlets will be helpful to young 
people in extending their knowledge of 
church work and in enabling them to appraise 
their qualifications and fitness for the mis- 
sionary phase of it.—R. C. Lancaster, Execu- 
tive for Personnel Services, The National Council 
of Young Men's Christian Associations, New York 
City. 


Publications Received 


Why Young People Leave School—As Told by 
Young Workers. Elizabeth S. Johnson and 
Caroline E. Legg. Child Labor Branch, 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 


OCCUPATIONS 


sion, U. S$. Department of Labor, Was! 
ton 25, D. C., 1948. Pp. 24. Free. (P 
mention OccuPATIONs. ) 

A pamphlet reprinted for the Child Labor Bra 
the National Association of Secondary School Pr 
Findings of a study based on interviews with 44 
and girls 14 through 19 years of age who quit 
while still in the grades or high school. Prot 
dr »p- yutS are analyzed al d means Of cure are sug 
Other findings of the same study—concerning 
ment experiences of the same boys and girls after | 
school, also attitudes of employers toward 
etc.—can be obtained by writing the Child 
Branch. 

+ + + 


Industrial Relations Glossary (Bulletin 
6, April, 1948). The Research Staff of 
Industrial Relations Center, Universiry 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. Pp. 
Single copy $.75. 

Training and Research in Industrial Rela 
(IIT) (Bulletin No. 7, April, 1948). 
ceedings of the Third Annual Confer 
May 22-23, 1947. Pp. 31. Single 
$1.50. Both publications available 
University of Minnesota Press, 10 Nich 
Hall, Minneapolis 14. Quantity rates. 


The Glossary presents a partial list of the specia 
minology of the industrial relations field, terms of 
popular usage having been omitted. In preparati 
the Center since 1944. Definitions represent prefer 
usage as determined by the Center staff. More ext 
lists are quoted for professional reference. Bullets 
7, giving the proceedings of the Third Annual ( 
ence, confines itself to the publication of formal | 
presented at the Conference, making no effort to 1 
the results of discussions. Among the papers are | 
by Paul A. Dodd, William F. Whyte, Helen Bak 
Gladys L. Palmer, and Clark Kerr. 


++ + 

Working in New York City. Getting Started 
in Politics. Training Programs. Your 
Campaign. _ Mademoiselle, 122 East 42nd 
Street, New York City 17. September, 
1948, illustrated reprints. $.10 each. 


Four new additions to Mademoiselle's *‘Jobs and | 
tures’ series. Illustrated and well documented, thes: 
reprint leaflets are a source of real inspiration and help 
to the young girl secking acareer. Gives down-to-cart 
eo of jobs as they appear to experts already estab- 
ished in the various fields. 


~+ + 

At Work in the Kitchen. Lauretta L. Wic- 
land. International Textbook Company, 
Scranton 9, Pennsylvania, 1948. Pp. 144. 
illustrated. $1.50. 


An attractive, practical work manual (spiral-bou 
for use in home economics classes. Organized in sim; 
outline form for classroom use. Self-rating forms 
appendix are valuable aids in evaluating pupils’ w 


ADVERTISEMENT 


THE ENCYLOPEDIA OF 


VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


Edited by 


OSCAR J. KAPLAN 


(San Dreco State 


HE Encyclopedia of Vocational Guidance is the most comprehensive 

single volume to be published in the occupational counseling field. It 
is the result of the conjoint effort of approximately three hundred eminent 
contributors. 

“For professional counselors and personnel administrators, medical clinicians, 

ministers, nurses, educators, insurance administrators, the military forces, public 

health officials, veterans administration personnel, and even legislators, the work 

is very nearly a must.”-—SCIENCE. 


Among the Subjects Covered are: 


@ Vocational Guidance activities in the principal countries of the world. 


@ Life duration, accident rates, unemployment rates, and economic trends 
in the major occupations. 


@ The validity and reliability of the principal psychological tests used in 
counseling. 


@ Advisement of the physically and mentally handicapped, the foreign- 
born, and members of minority groups. 


@ Aptitudes required in the important occupations. 
@ The history of Vocational Guidance. 


@ Definitions of terms used in the guidance field, including statistical terms 


1500 Pages $18.50 


| PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
| 15 E. 40th St., Dept. 204, New York 16, N. Y 


ORDER NOW! 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OCCUPATION 
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OCCUPATIONS 


A program for 
modified and 
corrective puptls 


MODIFIED 
ACTIVITIES 
IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By Doreen Foote 


Inst) iclor in Ph 48 cal kd ecation 


Long Beach, Cal., Public Schools 


With this book as a source, you can offer 
the modified and corrective pupils in your 
school an improved program that will be the 
envy of the normal pupils. In most schools, 
“restricted” and “handicapped” pupils are 
left out of a planned physical education 
program. Yet most of them, for their own 
good, should have a light activity program 
suited for their condition. In this first book 
of its kind ever published, the author presents 
a practical, tested program for these neglected 
pupils, 


9 chapters of games 
and activities 
Following the chapters on classification, 


organization, and procedure, the author offers 
nine chapters of activities and games for modi- 


fied and corrective pupils. Descriptions, 
rules, and diagrams make the procedure for 
each activity or game clear. And, as Dr. 


Josephine L. Rathbone states in the foreword 
of the book, “Even the teacher of so-called 
‘regular’ classes in physical education, who 
may have exhausted his ideas for an enriched 
program, can get suggestions from Modified 
Actwities in Physical Education for making 
class time more meaningful for everyone, in 
terms of a greater variety of skills.” Order a 
copy for 10-day free examination today. 
(Please mention OccuPATIONS). 


10-day approval 
Net professional price, $1.60 


Postpaid if payment accompanies order 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 


Guidance Services: Reference Manual of (;. 
. 
cupational Information Materials. (New Se: 
No. 1, May, 1948.) State Department 
Education, Division of Vocational Edu 
tion, Charleston, West Va. Pp. 85. App 
for free copy. (Please mention Occupations 
An unusual manual of practical value to all 
in building up occupational information files and 
ies, and in planning continuing programs of occupa 
study. Prepared in response to requests from co 
teachers, and administrators for specific sour 
occupational materials, and suggestions for using ¢ 


> 


A Text-Book for Dental Assistants. Irwin 
Robert Levy. Lea & Febiger, Washingt 
Square, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania, 1948 
(Second edition.) Pp. 248. $4.00. 

A complete and thorough handbook—containing 22 
illustrations—for the dental assistant. Dedicated by 
author, former Director, American Training I1 
and Assistant Dentist, Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York 
City, to ‘‘The American Dental Assistants Associat 
recognition of its accomplishments in achieving th 
ent educational standards of its vocation,’’ the ma 
is also dedicated, and slanted to, those considering « 
career of dental assistant. There ave 1,500 dental ter 
defined in the appendix. 

+ 


Efficient Farm Management. L. S. Hardin, 
Frank P. King, W. Gordon Leith. Edited 
by Paul W. Chapman. Turner E. Smith & 
Co., 441 West Peachtree Street, N. E., Atlanta 
3, Georgia, 1948. Pp. 464. $3.28. 

Successful Farming. Paul W. Chapman 
Turner E. Smith & Co., Atlanta 3, Georgia, 
Revised 1948. Pp. 368. $2.96. 

Two important textbooks designed for use by young 
Southern farmers. The first deals with the manageria 
decisions involved in farm operations and the five factor 
upon which efficient farm management is based. 1 
second book, written by the Dean of the College 
Agriculture, University of Georgia, presents a no 
nical over-all peep of Southern farm problems and farn 
life. Unusual and well written, both volumes were 
signed primarily as texts for vocational classes, especially 
in Farm Training programs in the South. 


> > + 


Speaking to Youth. F. J. Davis and George 
Stoll. Paul’s Workshop, Inc., 241 E. Wal- 
nut Street, Louisville 2, Ky., 1948. Pp. 
41. $.25. 

Excellent pointers for speakers called upon to address 
high school youth. Prepared for use by speakers | 
the Kentucky High School Civic Lecture series. Con- 
tains suggestions for talks by doctors, business ex¢ 
tives, educators, lawyers, public officials, and leading 
citizens. Unusual and helpful. Mr. Davis is Principa 
of du Pont Manual Training High School, Louisvi! 
Mr. Stoll is President, Stoll Oil Refining Co., Louisville 
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National Apprenticeship Standards for the 
Photo-Engraving Industry. Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship, U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., 1948. Pp. 19. Free. 
Please mention Occupations, January, 
1949.) Also: National Standards of Appren- 
riceship for Terrazzo Workers. Pp. 24. Free 
apply as above) 

Standards formulated by the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association and the International Phoro- 
Engravers’ Union of North America in cooperation with 

e Bureau of Apprenticeship. Provisions for appren- 

eship program 1s outlined Qualifications for appre - 

hip are explained, including credits permitted for 
t 10us experience, term of apprenticeship, hours of 
work and wages, etc. Standards for Terrazzo Workers 
vere formulated by the National Terrazzo and Mosaic 

Association, Inc., and by Bricklayers’, Masons’ and 
Plasterers’ International Union of America. Booklet 
mtains facts similar to those in photo-engravers’ 


pamphlet. 
+ 


The Guidance Program: Its Services and Place 
in Secondary Education. WUHarold J. Mahoney. 
Connecticut State Department of Education, 
Bureau of Youth Services, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, 1948. Pp. 63. $.20. 


Written by the State Supervisor of Guidance Services 
in Connecticut, this booklet will be of help and interest 
to persons and organizations interested in extending the 
guidance programs of secondary schools. Defines the 
place of the guidance program in today's schools; dis- 
s its services to the pupil, school, and community, 
and lists principles of organization and administrat 
4 fine handbook for use at discussion groups or at faculty 


meetings. 


+ 


The Occupational Guides Series—Detroit Area 
Michigan Unemployment Compensation 
Commission, Business Management Section, 
- 
7310 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 2, 1948. 
Single copies, $.25. Five or more, $.10 per 
copy. 

Prepared by the Commission for use in schools, Michi- 
gan State employment services, State employment offices, 
and in other agencies which need local job information, 
these guides are the first in a series designed to cover even- 
tually all important occupations in the major Michigan 
communities. Already available are guides to the follow- 
ing occupations in the Detroit area barber, beauty oper- 
ator, dental technician, dentist, optician, optometrist, 
pharmacist, refrigeration mechanic and electric-refriger 
ator serviceman, and veterinarian, with others to follow 
periodically. Every possible source of basic information 
has been checked for accuracy and maximum helpfulness. 
Guide supplements will be issued periodically as new, 
current information becomes available. Here is an ex- 
cellent series whose format could well be studied by like 
bureaus in other states. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


ATTENTION 


Counselors! 


" Be ready to answer 


your clients’ queries 


. Reprints now ready 


for immediate order 


COUNSELING STUDENTS ON 
BASIC DATA 


(reprinted from OCCUPATIONS, October, 1948) 


THE DRAFT: 


prepare d by 


Harry A. Jager and Arthur L. Benson 


@ Explains the new Draft 


Regulations. 


m Answers your sixty 


most-asked questions. 


ws Nine full 


invaluable, authentic, 


pages ol 


draft information. 


ORDER COPIES AT ONCE 
for yourself and clients 


1 to 24 copies 


Order of 25 or more 


$.10 each 
$.05 each 


Please enclose stamps or cash with order 


addressed to the Headquarters Office of 


THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


82 Beaver Street, Room 510 


New York 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES of the 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


(Organized 1913) 


® Officers 


President, Warren K. Layton, Director, Division of Guidance, Detroit Public Schools, 1354 Broadway, Detroit 26, 


Michigan 


Vice-President, Guorae S. Speer, Director, Institute of Psychological Services, Illinois Institute of Technology, 18 South 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Treasurer, Enwarp Lanpy, Director, Division of Counseling Services, City of Newton, Massachusetts 
Executive Secretary, Curistins Maevcugr, Headquarters Office, 82 Beaver Street, New York 5, New York 


@ Trustees (Terms expire on June 30 of the years noted) 


C. C. Dunsmoor, Director of Pupil Personnel, Public Schools, Long Beach, California (1951) 

Crartes R. Foster, Professor of Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida (1949) 

H. B. McDantet, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University, California (1950) 

Hoeven R. Smrrn, Director, Vocational Advisory Service, 95 Madison Avenue, New York City (1950) 

Cioyp S. Sretnmerz, Director of Training, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Newark, Ohio (1949) 

C. Gutpert Wrenn, Professor of Educational Psychology, College of Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 


Minnesota (1949) 


Marouerrre W. Zapoieon, 4729 MacArthur Boulevard, N. W., Washington, D.C. (1951) 


N.V.G.A DIVISION and COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN — 1948-1949 


Divisions 


Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instruction: Wi.us 
E. Ducan, Div. Student Personnel, University of 


Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Placement and Follow-Up: Frorsncs Murpny, Asst. 
Supervisor, Work Experience Section, Pub. Schools, 
324 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

Professional Training and Certification: Lronarp M. 
Specialist for Counseling, Pupil Personnel and Work 
Programs, Secondary Division, U. S. Office of Ed., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Administration and Supervision: Barsara H. Wricart, 
Senior Consultant in Counseling, Pub. Schools, 305 
City Hall, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

Occupational Research: Frane M. Fretcner, Jr., Dir., 
Occupational Opportunities Service, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio 


@ Standing Committees 


Executive: Warren K. Layton, Dir., Div. Guidance, 
Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

Finance: R. Smita, Dir., Vocational Advisory 
Service, 95 Madison Ave., New York City 

Nominations and Elections: Mary P. Corre, . Coun- 
seling Dept., Pub. Schools, 216 E. 9th St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations: HH. R. 
Bratrtiz, Dept. Educ., Queen's Park, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada; Cart M. Horn, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich.; Warren K. Layton, 
Dir., Div. Guidance, Pub. Schools, Detroit, Mich.; 
Jutia G. Jounson, Personnel Dept., Fed. Res. Bk. of 
Chicago, Chicago 9, Ill. 

Public Relations: Max F. Basr, Dir., B'nai B'rith Voc. 
Service Bureau, 1746 M Street, N. W., Wash.6, D. C. 

Publicity: A. J. Mapp, Dir., Voc. Guidance, Woodrow 
Wilson High School, Portsmouth, Va. 

Radio: L. Pravut, Exec. vice-Chairman, Nat'l. 


Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students, 31 
W. 110 St., New York City 26 

Program Committee: S. Spzzr, Dir., Inst. Psych 
a Ill. Inst. Tech., 18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
3, Il. 

Convention: Irwin A. Baro, Asst. Dean, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. 
Local Arrangements: Paut A. Yowno, Dir. Guid. 
Pub. Schools, Evanston, Ill. 
Commercial Exhibits: C. L. Supervisor, 
Employment Office, Illinois Bell Tel. Co., 230 
W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

Regional Conferences: Many D. Basso, Supervisor, Guid. 
and Placem't., Pub. Schools, 20 Summer St., Provi- 
dence 2, R. I. 

Cooperation in Branch Programs: Mary O'Lovonum 
Exuiorr, Counselor, Public Schools, 1740 Brighton 
Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Membership Committees: 

Branch: Cuorn S. Srsinmerz, Dir. Trog., Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas Corp., Newark, Ohio 

Professional: M. Dir., Voc. Counseling 
Serv., American Red Cross, 3414 Lindel] Blvd., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. 

Publications Committee: Axtaur J. Jonzs, 307 Dickinson 
Ave., Swarthmore, Pa. 

Editorial Board: H. D. Kitson, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 27 

Circulation: Pauw L. Camernsteno, Newark College of 
Engineering, Newark, N. J. 

Ethical Practices: H. B. McDaniar, Assoc. Prof. of Ed., 
Stanford University, California 

Policy: C. L. Smarts, Prof. of Psychol., Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio 


® Special Committees 


International Relations: E. Bennett, Director 
of Pupil Personnel, Public Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 
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